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HESE are the island stepping stones 

which stretch between the United 

Nations forces in Australia and the 
home islands of the Japanese. The Japa- 
nese advanced from island to island at 
the beginning of the war until they 
threatened Australia and the Allied sup- 
ply line across the south Pacific. 

The Jap advance has been checked 
in the Solomons and New Guinea. The 
United Nations must now strengthen 
their holds in these two spots, then roll 
the invaders back. They may do this by 
the slow and costly process of island- 








Stepping Stones fo Japan 


hopping back along the trail blazed by 
the Japanese. Or they may try to cut 
off the island bases by striking directly 
at Japan. 

The Japanese are securely entrenched 
in the central Pacific bases. But- battle 
is raging in the triangle at the lower 
right-hand corner of the map. American 
Marines have won a foothold in the 
Solomon Islands and are fighting des- 
perately to hold it. 

Australian troops based at Port 
Moresby, New Guinea, have driven the 
Japanese north across the Owen Stanley 


















Herlin in The New York Times 


Mountains, and are forcing them back 
to their base at Lae. 

The most important Japanese strong- 
hold in this area is Rabaul, on New 
Britain island. It is the base of supplies 
and reinforcements for both the Solo- 
mons and New Guinea fronts. 

Rabaul has lately been a main target 
for the big Allied bombers based at Port 
Moresby, 500 miles away. One attack 
on Rabaul was the biggest show the 
Allies have, yet put on in the south 
Pacific. 

The general situation in the south 
Pacific is in delicate balance. The Japa- 
nese are stronger in warships, the Allies 
in planes. But neither side has yet been 
able to make itself strong enough to 
defeat the other decisively. 
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Eighteen Year Olds 
To Fight Says FDR 


“Never in American history has the 
nation more urgently needed excep- 
tional soldiers,” wrote Secretary of War 
Stimson in a letter to Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey in which he urged 
the drafting of youths of 18 and 19 
because they make better soldiers than 
older men. In his Columbus Day ad- 
dress to the nation, President Roosevelt 
recommended Secretary of War Stim- 
son’s proposal. Congress immediately 
took action to lower the draft age from 
20 to 18. 

In his talk, President Roosevelt re- 
newed his pledge that the United States 
would start offensive action to relieve 
Axis pressure on Russia and China. But 
he gave no hint, of course, as to when, 
where and how new fronts would be 
opened. 

We are winning “the bitter battle of 
transportation,” the President said, and 
“the bettie of production. The United 


Nations are going to win the war and 
do not let anyone tell you anything 
different.” 

“Ration Manpower.” Congress has re- 
cently been working on the problems of 
inflation and taxation. Next on the list 
will be the problem of manpower. “We 
must find additional millions of work- 
ers,” the President said. “It is not that 
we do not have enough people in this 
country to do the job. The problem is to 
have the right numbers of the right 
people in the right places at the right 
time.” 

“Young, Strong Men.” “All of our 
combat units that go overseas,” the 
President declared, “must consist of 
young, strong men who have had thor- 
ough training. . . . Therefore, I believe 
that it will be necessary to lower the 
= minimum age limit for Selective 

ervice from 20 years down to 18.” 

Congress immediately opened hear- 
ings on two bills which would accom- 
plish this. 

Mr. Stimson revealed that there are 
about 4,250,000 men in the Army now, 
and that there will be 7,500,000 by the 
end of next year. 


Reds Stall Frontal 
Blow at Stalingrad 


The fury of the battle for the Red 
“Verdun” at Stalingrad has died down. 
Apparently the frontal assault on the 
city has been abandoned. “It is no 
longer necessary that Stalingrad be cap- 
tured by storm,” the German radio has 
announced. “We will destroy the rest of 
the city systematically by heavy artil- 
lery.” 

A radio report from Vichy suggested 
that a new phase was opening in the 
Battle of Russia. “All along the ‘Russian 
front, from Lake Ladoga to the Cau- 
casus, the war of movement is about to 
change into a war of position. Both sides 
‘are working feverishly at construction 
suitable for the hibernation of troops.” 

The successful defense of Stalingrad 
has been 2 great blow to German pres- 
tige and it has destroyed the picked 
troops of {litler’s eastern armies. But 
the drain on Russia’s strength has also 
been heavy. 


imernatio iw! News phote 


Navy’s newest anti-sub weapon, the “Sea Skimmer,” made of quickly molded plywood plastic, carries four 
depth charges replaceable by torpedoes. Not driven by water-propeller, craft can’t be detected by enemy subs. 
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Foreign Privileges 
In China Abandoned 


The Chinese won a great victory on 
October 9—not a military victory but a 
political one. On that day, the eve of 
the 31st anniversary of the 1911 Revo- 
lution which set up a republic in China, 
Great Britain and the United States an- 
nounced that they were going to give 
up their extraterritorial rights in that 
country. 

What Is Extraterritoriality? Extrater- 
ritoriality is the system whereby for- 
eigners in China have the right to ignore 
Chinese laws. It began in 1842 when 
the British, after beating China in the 
Opium War, forced the Chinese to give 
them certain special rights and privi- 
leges. These rights later were extended 
to the citizens of 15 other nations. 

Little by Little, More and More. Little 
by little these rights grew in number 
and importance. A point was finally 
reached at which Chinese police were 
not allowed to search foreign-owned 
property or to arrest foreign criminals. 

Struggle Against the “Unequal Trea- 
ties.” After the establishment of the 
republic in 1912 the Chinese began 
struggling against the unequal treaties 
Russia and Germany lost their extrater- 
ritorial rights at the end of World War 
I. Mexico voluntarily gave them up in 
1929. In July, 1940, Britain and Amer- 
ica promised to follow suit when the 
war was over. They have kept theii 
promise ahead of time 

Pledge of Freedom. The abandon 
ment of extraterritoriality establishes 
equality of rights among the Chinese 
and the rest of the United Nations. 

It also makes good propaganda in 
Asia. Britain and the United States have 
now shown that they mean what they 
say when they talk about a “fight for 
freedom.” 
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Ton of steel starts 30-mile trip ot 
Army proving grounds, Aberdeen, 
Md., when 16-inch seacoast gun is 
proof-fired. Smoke fades quickly. 








Willkie Back Home; 
Sees the President 


Wendell Willkie is back from his 31,- 
000-mile world-encircling tour of the 
war battlefronts and 14 foreign coun- 
tries. He has reported to the President 
and is now preparing a report to the 
people. 

Criticism and Praise. Mr. Willkie was 
criticized for expressing his own ideas 
on controversial questions like the sec- 
ond front. 

Mr. Willkie’s admirers thought he 
had accomplished just what he set out 
to do. He impressed on all the nations 
he visited that freedom for all «ations 
will follow an Allied victory. 
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A Bomb With Many Fuses 
















Final Touches Put B 
On Record Tax Bille 
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began. But it has been necessary to in- 


The Senate has completed its version” The 
of the largest tax bill in American his- @ mon Is 
tory. A conference committee is ironing # The Jay 
out the differences between the Senate @ {fo be a1 
and House measures. | airfield 

Victory Tax. There are nearly 100 @ forcems 
points on which the bills differ. The one @ field, u 
that has caused the most argument, @ naval g 
however, is the Senate’s Victory Tax. and air 
This is a 5 per cent tax which would be Marine: 
collected at the source on all gross in- Airfic 
comes of over $624 a year. Such a tax airfield 
would bring in about $3,650 million a The An 
year. A bit more than a billion of this, % a base 
however, would be refunded after the @ can stri 
war. The House, which also voted to ™ in thes 
collect 5 per cent at the source, would & because 
apply it against the regular income tax the Jap 
instead of making it-an additional tax. ® their na 

Senate Bill. Among other things, the @ region. 
Senate bill increases the rate on corpo- Japa: 

| ration incomes from 31 to 40 per cent. Japanes 
A flat 90 per cent excess profits tax is and me 
proposed instead of the present tax # icans. A 
which is graduated from 35 to 60 per invasion 
cent. The individual income-tax rate is Guadalc 
raised from 4 to 6 per cent; individual broke uy 
surtax rates are raised from a range of to mak 
13 to 82 per cent, instead of the present island 
6 to 77 per cent. Exemptions for mar- week a 
ried persons are cut from $1,500 to heavy J 
$1,200, for single persons from $750 to and a ti 
$500, and for dependents from $400 to & | 
$300. 
Italians No Longer 

Rated Enemy Aliens 
Six hundred thousand unnaturalized Poor 


Italians living in the United States will # |] sapce 


“ s pr 

no longer be considered enemy aliens, 
Attorney General Biddle announced. hire 
“¢£ © 4 4 U.S. FC 
Hereafter they will be able to travel 7 AT MID 
freely, and to possess cameras and fire- ard. 
arms. They will give up carrying iden- LOSTO 





tification cards. 

Italians in this country have earned 
this privilege by their loyalty, the At- 
torney General declared. All aliens have 
been watched very strictly since the war 






tern only 228 Italians. 

Psychological Warfare. Mr. Biddle’s 
announcement was broadcast by Amer- 
ican, British and Russian short-wave 
radio to all parts of Europe. This was 
an attempt to split the Axis by holding” 
the door open to the Italian people. 

Gestapo in Italy. A few days after E 
Mr. Biddle’s speech, it was learned that} 
Heinrich Himmler, Nazi Gestapo chief, 
had been in Italy checking up om 
morale. : 
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’ Battle of Solomons 
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Approaches Climax 


The struggle for control of the Solo- 
mon Islands is becoming more intense. 


| The Japanese are making what appears 
E to be an all-out attempt to win back the 


airfield on Guadalcanal. Japanese rein- 


’ forcements were landed west of the air- 


field, under the protection of Japanese 
naval guns. But American Army ground 
and air forces have arrived to help the 
Marines defend the island. 

Airfield at Stake. The Guadalcanal 
airfield is the objective of both sides. 
The Americans cling to it because it is 
a base from which land-based aircraft 
can strike heavily at Japanese warships 
in these waters. The Japanese want it 
because, in American hands, it prevents 
the Japanese from making full use of 
their naval superiority in the Solomons 
region. 

Japanese Persistence. For weeks the 


Japanese have been losing ships, planes 


and men in encounters with the Amer- 
icans. American planes spotted several 
invasion fleets in the neighborhood of 
Guadalcanal, and bombers and warships 


| broke up a number of Japanese attempts 


to make large-scale landings on the 
island. In one 30-minute battle last 
week a U. S. Navy task force sank one 
heavy Japanese cruiser, four destroyers 
and a transport. The next day, a Japa- 






















Captured Jap Zero plane shot down 
in Aleutians was test-flown by Navy. 
U. S. Air Force white star replaces red 
disk of Japan on wings, fuselage. 
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nese eruiser was badly damaged. One 
American destroyer was lost in this 
battle and several other ships damaged. 
But even these heavy blows did not 
destroy Japanese strength. They had 
enough left for their all-out assault. 

Price of Victory. The Marines have 
been digging in on the Solomons since 
August. The Navy has just announced 
the heavy price that was paid for their 
initial successes. Three of our eight- 
inch-gun heavy cruisers (the Quincy, 
the Astoria and the Vincennes) were 
lost in addition to the previously re- 
— Australian heavy cruiser Can- 
erra 











5. U.S. TORPEDO PLANES, DIVE 
BOMBERS ATTACKED FLEEING J 
Fe = MORNING OF OCT. 12, HIT 





3. U.S. CRUISERS, DESTROYERS 











6. IN AFTERNOON ATTACK SAME 
DAY, PLANES HIT ANOTHER 
JAP CRUISER AND DESTROYER 











4. U.S. FORCE CAUGHT JAPS 
AT MIDNIGHT OCT. 11-12, 
SANK HEAVY CRUISER, 

4 DESTROYERS, TRANSPORT; 
LOST ONE DESTROYER 











1. JAP FLEET WAS LANDING 
TROOPS AT NIGHT 








2. NAVY AND MARINE PLANES 
FAILED TO STOP LANDINGS 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 


» shows how 6 Jap ships were sunk by U. S. Naval forces in Solomons. 





Welles Tells Off 
Chile, Argentina 


Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles is one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of President Roosevelt's Good 
a ang policy. But last week Mr. 
Welles found it necessary to remind 
two South American countries that they 
were not acting like very good neigh- 
bors. 

The “remaining two” American coun- 
tries (Argentina and Chile) which have 
not broken off relations with the Axis, 
he said, still allowed “their territory to 
be utilized against their neighbors.” 
Many American ships have been sunk, 
the Acting Secretary went on, as a 
result of information sent to Germany 
by agents in Argentina and Chile. 

“I cannot believe,” said Mr. Welles, 
“that these two republics will continue 
long to permit their brothers and neigh- 
bors of the Americas, engaged as they 
are in a life-and-death struggle to pre- 
serve the liberties and the integrity of 
the New World, to be stabbed in the 
back by Axis emissaries.” 

Behind the Charges. No one denied_ 
the truth of Mr. Welles’ charges. The 
Argentine Congress’s own Committee to 
Investigate Anti-Argentine Activities ha§ 
made much stronger accusations. A spy 
ring recently turned up in Chile had 
been sending shipping information to 
Germany regularly. 

Latin American Indignation. The Ar- 
gentine Government called Mr. Welles’ 
remarks “crude” and “inopportune” and 
protested to the State Department. 

The Foreign Minister of Chile de- 
clared that Mr. Welles had “offended 
the dignity of the country.” President 
Rios had been planning to leave Chile 
on October 14 for a visit to the United 
States. The Foreign Minister announced 
that the trip would be porary be- 
cause an “unpleasant atmosphere” had 
been created here. 

Why Did Welles Speak Out? He was 
apparently serving notice that we were 
losing patience with the shilly-shallying 
of Argentina and Chile. 
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Global projection of map indicating route of Alaska Highway shows why it is vital to our Pacific defenses. 


All photos official U.S. Army photos 


ad 
it isn’t hard to guess what part of 
the U. S. this engineer comes from. 


pitch-black night last March when 

the first American troops pulled into 
Dawson Creek, Canada, to start build- 
ing the Alaska highway. The thermom- 
eter read 25 below zero. 

They tumbled shivering out of their 
trains. 

“Fall out, men,” shouted a major over 
a howling wind. “That’s where you sleep 
if you sleep.” He pointed to a frozen 
field. 

In one hour that field was scattered 
with bundles, barracks bags, crates of 
tin food, sleeping bags, and ten chim- 
neys. The clunk of pickaxes rang 
through the night as the men, clad in 
furlined parkas, chipped holes in the 
frozen ground for their tent poles. 


[" WAS 1:30 A.M. of a blistering cold 


In two hours the tents were up. The 
men grabbed a few hours’ broken sleep. 
That was the start of one of the most 
amazing battles man has ever waged 
with the frozen north, and won. 
Today, barely seven months later, the 
overland supply route is nearing com- 
pletion. It will be a reality when trucks 
start rolling over it about December 1. 
Sixteen hundred miles long, from 
Dawson Creek, a trading outpost at the 
end of the railroad, 550 miles northwest 
of Edmonton, Alberta, to Fairbanks, 
bustling center of interior Alaska, the 
road is being punched through some of 
the most difficult mountainous terrain in 
the world by U. S. Army Engineers. It 
travels roughly by Fort St. John, Fort 
Nelson, Watson Lake, and Whitehorse, 
traversing parts of Alberta, British Co- 
lumbia, and Yukon Territory in Canada 
before :eaching the Alaska border. 


Only land road supplying Alaskan 
outposts is cut through wilderness 


ALASKA HIGHWAY 


Map by H. ¢ e. Copyright, 1942, by Field Publications 


Crews are working simultaneously 
north from Fort St. John, and both ways 
from Whitehorse. 

The United States and Canada signed 
an agreement last winter to permit the 
construction of this crucial highway im 
doublequick time. It will be the only 
land route for supplies to our strategi 
Alaskan outposts, which have had oe 
supplied up to now by the dangerous 
sea routes exposed to Japanese sub- 
marines. 

The agreement with Canada was a 
notable example of international cooper 
ation. One nation opened wide her gates 
to the armed troops of a strong neighbor 
nation, and said: “Go ahead.” 





The United States agreed to pay the) 
cost of construction, and will keep up) 
the road until six months after the wah } 
Then it will revert to Canada and she> 











will maintain it. 
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Army engineers punching through 
the Alaska Highway had no snap 
job. Some of the grades rise sharply 
to cross mountain passes in Rockies. 


But the big story now is the titanic 
struggle between human beings and a 
wild, treacherous, unknown wilderness. 

The mud is the trickiest enemy. It 
slips like custard, under the huge Amer- 
ican road equipment, and it sticks like 
black chewing gum to the truck wheels. 

Even the old Canadian road feeding 
Fort St. John from the south disappears 
when the rains come. In half an hour the 
road is suicide. The whole country stops 
and twiddles its thumbs. The Dawson 
Creek Hotel delegates a man to scrape 
the mud out of the lobby with a hoe! 

The night of March 9 the bogs were 
frozen stiff. 

There were just four weeks, maybe 
six, for the engineers to do a fantastic 
job, before the frozen ruts melted into 
quagmires, and only a packhorse could 
get through. They had to shove through 
a huge supply caravan for the camp at 
Fort Nelson, 250 miles north of Fort St. 
John. There was no road, but trappers 
told Army officers there was a winter 
trail that would take hold of the trucks. 

For six weeks the trucks never 
stopped rolling, except to reload and 
refuel. 

The wild Peace River was the danger 
spot. The Army kept a crew there day 
and night. They had long picks, and 
they stamped back and forth stabbing 
at the river edges to test the freeze. 

The first thaw came about April 1, 
and the Nelson camp was still incom- 
plete. Four-inch planking was rushed to 
the Peace River, to hold the road across 
it. Fear spread that the ice was going. 

Then like an answer to prayer came a 


terrific freeze. The Peace River stiffened, 
and the trucks rolled on. 

The road finally thawed on April 15. 
But by that time the encampment was 
done, and safe. The huge road ma- 
chines were in. Gas for the machines 
and food for the men. The engineeers 
were cut off for the next 150 days—but 
they had what they needed. 


The Battle With Mud 


Then came the battle with mud. 
Canadians call it “muskeg.” It’s the 
same stuff the Irish call “peat bogs.” 
It looks like any other field. But let 
some heavy truck roll over it, and the 
truck sinks. Huge caterpillars have been 
completely swallowed by it. 

Where the road crosses a mud bog, 
the engineers have developed a system. 
Bull-dozers chew off the peat surface, 
and let the sun dry out the quagmire 


Army engineer officers in charge of White Horse 
Sector of Alaska Highway study a Highway map. Army engineers build bridge across stream in double-quick time. 


beneath. The spongy spots which are 
left are bolstered- with corduroy road, 
a blanket of tree trunks covered with 
earth. Ditches to the sides drain the 
corduroy. 

With the warm days came new 
troubles—the insects. Mosquitoes float so 
thick over the road camps that you have 
to raise your voice over their hum. The 
mosquitoes are followed by “No-see- 
ems, bugs so tiny that only their sting 
tells you of their presence, black fly, 
horse fly, and deer fly. Fortunately, none 
of them carries malaria, 

And yet, day by day, from some knoll 
along Pt route you can stand and see 
in the distance a new corridor of light 
break through timber where young 
American lads—lawyers, truckdrivers 
medical students, clerks, fishermen—are 
sweating side-by-side to drive through 
America’s Burma Road. 




















By Philip Dorf 


HE torpedo plane, the dive-bomber, 
To anti-tank gun, and many other 

weapons of this war are not new in 
principle. They are merely more de- 
structive adaptations of earlier devices. 
But they bring home to us the fact that, 
even from prehistoric times, weapons 
have constantly changed and developed 
with new scientific and military con- 
ditions. © 

The basic objectives of warfare are 
unchanging and relatively simple. They 
are: to kill or capture the enemy's 
troops; to invade his territory; and to 
force him to surrender. The fundamen- 
tal principles of tactics likewise undergo 
little change from one era to another. 

It is in the weapons of war and in 
the training of soldiers that vast changes 
have taken place. War makes use of 
every resource, every skill] man pos- 
sesses. The wars of the 20th century 
are more deadly than previous conflicts 
in history because the Industrial Revo- 
lution and the advance of technology 
have made possible mass production of 
engines of destruction. 


The Club Versus the Stone 
Primitive man, faced by a foe of 
superior strength or speed, instinctively 
seized a stick or stone. The stick, used 
as a club, increased the striking power 
of his arm. The stone, used as a missile, 
enabled him to overcome distance. 
Nearly all the weapons of war invented 
by man fall into these two types—hand 
weapons and missiles. In the first group 
we have the club, the battle-ax, the 
ike or long spear, the sword, and the 
all In the second group we have 
the arrow loosed from a bow, the stone 
hurled from sling or catapult, the bullet 
or shell fired from a gun, the torpedo, 
the bomb, and the hand grenade. 

Until the introduction of gunpowder, 
missiles were propelled by human pow- 
er, or with the aid of a mechanical 
device like the catapult. The gun, mak- 
ing use of the expansive force of gases 
by a chemical explosion, revo- 
warfare. It enabled soldiers 
to fire missiles accurately, over great 
distances, and at velocities which in- 

sured tremendous destructive power. 
The famous duel between David and 
Goliath was a contest between the mis- 


CHANGING WEAPONS OF A WARRING WORLD 
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Catapults used by ancients worked 
on principle of slingshot, and shot 
arrows (top) or heavy stones (bottom). 


sile and the hand weapon. The Philis- 
tine giant carried sword and spear. The 
slender shepherd lad seemingly was 
unarmed as he advanced fearlessly, 
sling in hand: “And David put his hand 
into the pouch and took thence a stone 
and slung it and he struck the Philistine 
on his forehead and the stone sunk into 
his forehead.” Thus, skill and accuracy 
of fire overcame brute strength and 
heavy arms. 

Until the perfection of guns, the ad- 
vantage in war seemed to lie more often 
with troops that wielded heavy arms 
rather than with those that relied on 
missiles. The Greeks and the Romans 
proved that well-disciplined heavily- 
armed infantrymen could shield them- 
selves against arrows and javelins and, 
by charging in close formation, could 
disperse larger bodies of more lightly- 
armed troops. 

Special circumstances, from time to 
time, gave the advantage to the side 
employing the missile. Superior discip- 
line and skill enabled the lightly-armed 
Mongol horsemen of Genghis Khan to 
rout army after army of Europeans. At 
the battle of Crecy, the uncanny accu- 
racy of the English longbowmen spelled 
the doom of many a French knight. 
And with the development of the gun, 
the missile came into its own. Neither 
armor nor stone walls could stand up 


before gun-fire. 


Land Battleships and Sea Battleships 


Just as the bow and arrow, the slin 
and the catapult were forerunners o 
the modern gun, so the war chariot and 
the armored orseman were forerunners 


of the tank. The Assyrians attached 
scythes to their war chariots to mow 
down their opponents. The knight of 
the Middle Ages, weighed down by 
armor, had to rely upon his horse to 
carry him into the fray. His horse, too, 
was protected by armor. The thunder- 
ing kon of a company of these horse- 
men was a fearsome ordeal for foot- 
soldiers to face. 

The modern tank, because of its 
weight and power, is used frequently to 
smash obstacles like barbed wire barri- 
cades. But its chief function is to pro- 
vide motive power for guns, and pro- 
tection for the gun crews. Infantrymen 
armed with rifles or machine guns are 
no match for tanks. But tanks can be 
stopped by other tanks, by anti-tank 
guns, by hand grenades, and by bombs 
released from planes. 

On the sea, the equivalent of the 
tank is the power-driven steel warship. 
Fundamentally, the most powerful bat- 
tleship afloat is a mechanism for moving 
guns out on water and protecting them 
and their crews by means of armor 
plate. It is interesting to note that steel 
warships were in operation for fully half 
a century before land armies developed 
tanks. P e 

The growth of military aviation was, 
in a way, as revolutionary a step in war- 
fare as the invention of gunpowder. In 
World War I, planes were employed 
largely for scouting purposes. They still 
are the “eyes” of the army and navy. 
But their chief use today is to serve as 
highly-mobile heavy artillery, with the 
bomb taking the place of the shell. 


The Infantry—‘The Queen of Battle” 


However, planes alone cannot con- 
quer and hold positions. Neither can 
tanks. The backbone of every army is 
still the infantry, which Napoleon 
called “The Queen of Battle.” Today, 
the average infantryman is a walking 
arsenal. The infantry must possess slug- 
ging power and the ability to absorb 
punishment. Its function is to clear the 
enemy out of objectives and to hold 
those objectives against counter-attacks. 
Bombers and tanks are most effective in 
blasting the way for infantry. 

We hear a great deal today about 
offensive strategy and defensive strat- 
egy. Since wars are not won merely by 
holding off the enemy, the side which 
resorts to the defensive usually does so 
because it is the weaker. It is some- 
times argued that the best defense is a 
determined attack. This is true, pro- 
vided the weapons employed are at 
least equal in power to those of the 
enemy. Otherwise, to attack is to invite 
disaster. 
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| Vores ror Victory 


The members of the next Congress will help win the 





war, and may be called upon to help win the peace 


N NOVEMBER 8, U. S. voters will 
0 elect a new House of Representa- 
tives (435 members to serve for 
two years), and one-third of the Senate 
(31 members to serve six years) . (Maine 
already has elected a Senator for the 
six-year term beginning January, 1943.) 
Two other Senators will be elected 
to fill vacancies caused by death. In 
addition, 33 states will elect Governors, 
and cities and counties will choose new 
officials. 
There are three reasons why the 
November 3rd election is highly im- 


portant: 

1. These Congressmen must pass ad- 
ditional laws needed to help win the 
war. 


2. They must support Government 
officials in their war against inflation— 
the high cost of living. 

3. Many Congressmen may still be 
in office during the writing of the peace 
treaty. In order to “win the peace,” 
voters should. elect Congressmen who 
promise to co-operate with other na- 
tions to prevent war in the future. 

During the spring and summer 
months, the rival political parties held 
primary elections to nominate candi- 
dates for various offices. Under the pri- 
mary election law, any voter who is 

ualified for office may Bees a candi- 
is by having the required number of 
voters sign a petition. Then the geod 
election Tots the members of each party 
take their pick among the candidates. 
The general election in November de- 
termines which of the candidates shall 
hold office. 

President Roosevelt asked voters to 
defeat in the primaries and the general 
election in November any candidate 
— Democrat or* Republican — who had 
failed to support the war effort, and 
who was “isolationist”—that is, was op- 
posed to cooperation with other nations 
after the war ends. 


What the Trends Show 


Results of the primaries indicate that 
the voters did not strongly support the 
Roosevelt-Willkie appeal for FA defeat 
of isolationists. A few Democrats and 
Republican isolationists lost in the pri- 
maries. But a majority of the opponents 
of the President's foreign policy, as well 
as his supporters, were renominated. 
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Summer in The Buffalo Evening News 


Bridge of Sighs 


Recent public opinion polls show that 
the Republicans may gain many seats in 
the House of Representatives. A poll on 
May 9 had indicated a Democratic gain 
of 38 seats in the House. But a poll in 
September indicated a Republican gain 
of 21 seats. A gain of 50 seats would 
give the Republicans a majority in the 
House. The line-up now is 261 Demo- 
crats, 166 Republicans, a half-dozen 
members of other small parties, and 
three vacancies. 


On the Democratic Side 

Control of the Senate by the Repub- 
licans is impossible because the Demo- 
crats have a majority of 34 seats and 
only 34 Senators are up for election. 
Among the 22 Senate Democrats whose 
seats are involved in the election, nine 
are in the Democratic “Solid South” 
where the Republicans have no hope 
of electing a candidate. 

Supporters of President Roosevelt's 
foreign policy argue that Republican 
control of the House in 1943 would be 
disastrous. They accuse the Republicans 
of having followed an isolationist— 
“hands off world affairs”—line for many 
















































They t out that President 
Wilson's loss a his Democratic majority 
in the House and Senate in the 1918 . 
elections doomed his peace plans to 
failure. - 

The President’s supporters contend 
that even after the war began in 1939 
the Republicans said that “Europe's 
affairs are none of our business.” They 
add that a Republican majority voted 
against all five of the following defense 


measures: 
(1) Repeal of the 
ban on the sale of 


weapons of war to 
Britain and France; 
(2) The Lend-Lease 
Law giving much- 
needed aid to Brit- 
ain; (3) The - 
time draft to’ build 
up our army; (4) 

e extension of the 
draftees’ service be- 
yond one year; (5) 
Final revision of the 
Neutrality Act so we 
could arm U. S. mer- 
chant ships and let 
them sail into war 
zones with supplies 
for Britain, Russia. 

The President's 
supporters ask 
whether members of - 
Congress with the 
above voting record 
should be trusted to 
win the war 
and the peace. 

Republicans reply 
that any attempt 
to put the question of isolationism into 
the election campaign will wreck na- 
tional unity. They say Republicans want 
to “get on with winning the war.” 


On she Republican Side 

Republicans believe that the Presi- 
dent’s mistakes in handling the follow- 
ing war problems will cause voters to 
turn against the Democrats in the 
November elections: 

(1) The President has not halted 
‘strikes in war industry nor controlled 
wages. 

(2) While going easy on the wages 
of factory-workers, the President a 
insisted that Congress put strict con- 
trols on farm prices. 

(3) Although it was plain in January 
that Japan’s Far Eastern conquests 
“would cut off our rubber supply, noth- 
ing was done to end the confusion on 
this problem until August, when the ~ 
President appointed the Baruch com- 
mittee. 

(4) The Democratic majority in Con- 
gress sought to put off nation-wide © 
rationing of gasoline and meat until 
“after the elections.” 
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HE sky is full of planes today. 
Te sleek planes challenge the 

enemy in the clouds. Giant 
planes carry racks of heavy bombs 
under their silver bodies. Bulky 
planes have their hatches packed 
with cargo. Autogiros go up and 
down under propellers which look 
like windmills. 

Monoplanes, biplanes—seaplanes, 
amphibians—trainers, fighters, bomb- 
ers, transports—it’s all confusing, un- 
til you remember that each type of 
plane is built for a certain purpose. 
When you know the purposes for 
which the planes are designed, it's 
not hard to keep the different types 
straight in your mind. 


TRAINERS 

Trainers are slow and easy to 
handle. They have engines with low 
horsepower, and they practically fly 
themselves. They are generally made 
of metal tubing construction, which 
is cheap, and easy to repair if there 
is a minor crack-up. 

Trainers all have two cockpits, 
one for the instructor pilot and one 
for the student pilot. In most train- 
ing planes, the instructor’s cockpit 
is directly behind the engine, and 
the student’s cockpit is in the rear. 

In the Army Air Forces, trainers 
are divided into three classes. First 
is the primary trainer, which is the 
slowest and lightest. Then comes the 
basic trainer, in which the student 
learns to fly a faster and heavier 
plane. Third is the advanced trainer. 

“The Army uses crew trailers like 
the Boeing AT-15 to give flight 
crews the necessary experience - if 
working together. This ship looks 
like a small twin-engined bomber. 

In the U. S. Naval Air Forces, 
there are onlv two classes. First is 
the slow primary trainer. Next, the 
students try their wings in advanced 
trainers, which often are regular 
military planes. 


FIGHTERS 
Fighter planes, sometimes called 
pursuits, are those that go up to 
meet the enemy in combat. Fighters 
are small, speedy, and easy to ma- 
neuver. Their jobs are to keep the 
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ARFIATION ... 


The Types of Riasplonee 


sky clear of enemy planes, to escort 
bombers when they go over enemy 
territory, to machine-gun troops. If 
the enemy’s anti-aircraft fire or bal- 
loon barrage prevents our bombers 
from getting through, our fighter 
planes sometimes do some light 
bombing of their own. 

A special type of fighter is the 
interceptor (see Oct. 12 issue). 

The fighter is usually manned by 
one person. All the guns are mount- 
ed so that bullets will come together 
at a certain point ahead of the plane. 
This type of fighter is actually a 
“flying gun,” which the pilot must 
aim directly at the target. 


BOMBERS 


Heavy bombers do more work 
over enemy territory than any other 
type of plane. They have a long 
range, and carry a great supply of 
bombs. They can hit four times as 
hard as medium bombers. 

Heavy bombers usually fly at high 
altitudes. They carry a crew of from 
four to nine, and complete equip- 
ment for navigating, bomb-aiming, 
night-flying, and air-fighting. 


Because of their great size, hea , 


bombers are easy targets for th 
enemy. When they were first de 
veloped, some persons called them’ 
“flying targets.” To offset this disad-: 
vantage, they are covered with heavy 


armor, are camouflaged, and are pro- | 


tected by a force of fighter planes, 
They usually’ carry out their raids 
under cover of darkness and fly very 
high. 

Medium bombers and light bomb- 
ers are faster and easier to maneuver, 
and do not need the protection of 
darkness. They carry out daylight 
raids. Some kinds of medium and 
light bombers are: scout bombers, 
attack bombers, dive bombers, tor- 
pedo bombers (see Oct. 5 issue). 


OTHER TYPES 

Transport planes were discussed 
in last week’s issue. 

Scouting planes have many dif- 
ferent military duties. They are used 
to take aerial photographs, locate 
enemy troops, and perform other 
missions. 

Army scouting planes are often 
light planes similar to trainers. They 
are used for scouting over small 
areas. 

Navy patrol bombers are used to 
patrol a large area on the lookout 
for enemy forces (see Oct. 5 issue) 
The Navy also uses light, speed: 
scouting planes. 


KNOW THE ENEMY'S PLANES 
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CAPRONI-CAMPINI 
C. C. 2 (ITALIAN) 


Experimental plane without a propeller, 
flew from Milan to Rome on Dec. 1, 
1941, covering 168 miles in 2% hours. 
The body from nose to tail is in the form 


of a tube. Air enters at nose, is compressed, and shot out of the tail at in- 


creased speed. This gives a strong thrust to the plane, driving it forward. ~ 
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BYRNES THE 


O UNDERSTAND the importance 
|: the newly created post of Director 

of Economic Stabilization,.to which 
James F’. Byrnes has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt, it is necessary to 
go back a bit. Out of the early contu- 
sion and welter of alphabet setups, two 
or three major agencies emerged to run 
the economic home front of the war. 

One of these is the War Production 
Board under Donald M. Nelson, an- 
other is the Office of Price Administra- 
tion under Leon Henderson. A third, 
which has taken front rank more re- 
cently, is the War Labor Board under 
William H. Davis. 

WPB under Mr. Nelson had the en- 
tire war production program under its 
control. It was Nelson’s job to deter- 
mine what materials and how much 
should go into war needs, and what and 
how much into civilian channels. Mr. 
Henderson had the control of prices. 

OPA began modestly with a few hun- 
dred employees a year ago and has 
steadily mushroomed out until today it 
has 6,000 employees in Washington 
alone, and 25,000 more employees scat- 
tered regionally throughout the country. 

Mr. Davis headed up, in the WLB, 
the various problems related to labor 
and management. Chiefly, these have 
revolved around wages and hours. As 
strikes began to sound a sour and un- 
patriotic note, it became necessary for 
some Government agency —in which 
both management and labor would have 
confidence—to take responsibility for 
labor problems in war industries. 


Responsibility Without Power 


So we had these three important 
agencies on production, prices, and 
labor. But there were two troubles. One 
was that President Roosevelt had never 
given to Messrs. Nelson, Henderson and 
Davis the power and authority which 
should go along with the responsibility 
that was theirs. 

— ° The other handicap was that Con- 

| @ess has jealously watched the growth 
of these executive agencies and has only 
| Gudgingly given them legislative sanc- 
) tion. Take Leon Henderson, for exam- 
| ple. He is an able administrator and a 





STABILIZER’ 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


first-rate economist. He is unselfishly 
patriotic, and wants to do his job effi- 
ciently. But he irritates some members 
of the House and Senate. They think 
he is somewhat of an autocrat. 

Congressmen did not want to give 
Henderson what they consider “unbri- 
dled power.” So they clipped to the 
bone the appropriations needed to oper- 
ate the OPA. As a result Henderson 
cannot carry out the work the way he 
feels it should be done. The same situa- 
tion to a lesser degree applies to other 
agencies. 

So the economic end of the war 
effort had frankly not been hitting on 
all cylinders. Meanwhile, the inflation- 
ary — had been dangerously mov- 
ing ahead. Congress and the President 
acted. Under the new price control leg- 
islation Congress passed at his request, 
the President has picked a man to take 
over the job of top economic boss. 

As Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, Mr. Byrnes is armed with the 
largest unconditional grant of powers 
ever given a single individual except 
the President himself. He tops Nelson, 













Henderson, McNutt, Davis, Eastman, 
and all the rest of the war agency 
heads. He is taking over the direction 
of the entire national economy. It is his 
job to coordinate all the other economic 
activities of the war—OPA, WPB, WLB, 
and the rest. He has control of civilian 
purchasing power, prices, and rents. He 
is czar of wages and salaries. He is the 
boss on profits. Rationing and subsidies 
must get his okay as well as Leon 
Henderson’s. 

Because of the sweeping scope of 
these powers, President Roosevelt was 
politically astute in naming Associate 
Justice Byrnes of South Carolina (who, 
by the way, resigned a $20,000 a year 
life. term as a member of the U. S. 
Supreme Court to take a war-duration 
job at a much smaller salary) rather 
than someone like Henderson. 


Byrnes—All-‘round Choice 

Mr. Byrnes is not a-New Dealer, that 
is, he has no advanced social theories. 
But neither is he a reactionary. He is a 
middle-roader, a good politician, and— 
this is important—he is 100% loyal to 
President Roosevelt. He was the Ad- 
ministration leader in the Senate when 
he was named to the High Bench. Thus, 
his appointment sits well with Congress. 

He has the White House confidence, 
and yet Congress feels he is one of “our 
boys.” The crux of his official power 
lies in the wording of the lease of office 
given to Mr. Byrnes by the President. 
Ordinarily, executive orders detail the 
legal power supporting their adminis- 
trators and give — and verse as 
to penalties for violations and other 
means of enforcement. 

Mr. Byrnes is given as enforcement 
machinery whatever authority has been 
delegated to any other governmental 
department or agency. This is an all- 
inalesive grant of power with plenty of 
teeth for its enforcement. 





Hsrris & Ewing 


Leaving White House, James F. Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabilization, 
tells reporters why he was happy to take job of being top economic boss. 








PAN-AMERICANA 





© Relations With Axis 
Argued in Argentina 


oe or shall not Argentina fol- 
low the example of 19 other Amer- 
ican countries (all but Chile) and break 
off relations with the Axis? The argu- 
ment over this question grows hotter 
and hotter in the River Plate republic. 
(For the background of the dispute, see 
“Pan-Americana,” issue of Sept. 14-19. 

On September 29, the Chamber of 
Deputies (equivalent to our House of 
Representatives) voted 67 to 64 in 
favor of the move. The Rio Conference 
resolution recommending a break was 
also approved, by 71 votes to 59. The 
representatives of the Argentine people 
had gone on record as favoring united 
action with the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

But this was only a gesture. Congress 
immediately adjourned until] May 1943 
before the Senate had an opportunity 
to vote on these measures. The Senate 
would have turned them down, any- 
way, since an overwhelming majority 
of its members support President Ramon 
S$. Castillo’s policy of “prudent neutral- 
ity.” In any case, the President had 
made it clear that he would pay no 
attention to any action Congress might 
take, since he maintains that the con- 
stitution gives him exclusive contro] 
over foreign policy. 

Castillo's mind was not changed by 
Brazil’s entrance into the war. In fact, 
the chief effect of this development was 


j Published every-other-week 


not to change any minds in Argentina, 
but to make everyone fee] more strongly 
what he had felt before. Believers in 
neutrality hastened to fill 14 books with 
signatures approving the President’s 
stand. On the other hand, students, 
labor organizations, many past and 
present political leaders, and thousands 
of plain citizens joined in enthusiastic 
pro-Brazilian demonstrations. 

While the President stands by his 
neutrality policy, he occasionally allows 
popular sentiment to push him into tak- 
ing some anti-Axis step. In September, 
for example, he dissolved the German 
Federation of Cultural and Welfare So- 
cieties, which according to democratic 
Argentinians was just a front organiza- 
tion for the Nazi Party which was out- 
lawed years ago. 

State of Siege. Another subject of hot 
debate in the Argentine Congress is 
the “state of siege” instituted by the 
President on December 16, 1941. Un- 
der this regime, which is marked by a 
strict censorship of communications, 
newspapers have been forbidden to 
write about foreign affairs. 

Argentine liberals are violently op- 
posed to the state of siege. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies voted, 77 to 56, to lift 
it. But this again means little because 
of the adjournment of Congress and the 
attitude of the Senate. 

Another attack on the state of siege 
was delivered late in September bv the 
Buenos Aires Press Club. A manifesto 
by the Club pointed out that the state 
of siege was being used to suppress 
comment on matters like strikes and 




























provincial politics, which have nothing 
to do with foreign affairs. Many Argen- 
tinians think that the President is using 
the state of siege to gag those who 
oppose his re-election in 1943. 

Pre-election Maneuvers. In Argen- 
tina, as in the United States, political 
skirmishing starts long before the actual 
election. Although he has not said so, 
it is generally believed that Castillo 
intends to be a candidate for re-election, 

His most likely opponent is Augustin 
P. Justo, who was President from 1932 
to 1938. Justo belongs to Castillo’s 
political party (National Democratic), 
but unlike the President he is a strong 
supporter of the United Nations. 

During his Presidency, Justo was 
made an honorary general of the Bra- 
zilian Army. When Brazil declared war 
on Germany and Italy he offered his 
services to President Vargas and flew 
to Rio, where he reviewed the inde- 
pendence day parade of the Brazilian 
Army standing beside Vargas. 

No one questions Justo’s sincere en- 
thusiasm for the democratic cause, but 
it cannot be denied that this was a 
shrewd political move. Justo is, in fact, 
in a very strong position. He has many 
supporters in the National Democratic 
Party. At the same time, his opposition 
to Castillo’s foreign policy has won him 
the favor of the opposition Radical 
Party. It is quite conceivable that if his 
own party does not nominate him for 
the Presidency the Radicals, who have 
no strong leader of their own, might 
do so. 

Neighborly Visits. In addition to the 
domestic problems which the war has 
brought to Argentina, that country’s 
Government is afraid that its disagree 
ment with the other American republics 
over the war may strain Argentinas] 
economic and political _relationshi 
with those countries. President Casti 
is trying hard to improve relations with 7 
his nearest neighbors. He recently went 
to the little Bolivian town of Yacuiba 
to confer with President Enrique Peifia- 
randa. While there he drove the first 
spike in a railroad which will link 
northern Argentina with the oil fields = 
of Bolivia. Argentina needs Bolivian oil 
so badly that it is paying for the 
railroad. 


In addition to this Presidential good- 





Sign on this booth in Buenos Aires) 
street asks for signatures backing) 
President Castillo’s foreign policy) 
of neutrality toward Axis nations 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Changing Weapons of a Warring 
World—p. 8 

Before having pupils read this article, 
tell them that the main idea they are to 
keep in mind throughout is the one ex- 
pressed in the first two sentences. Ask 
them to read with an eye to commentin 
on this idea when they have finished. 
Then use these discussion questions: 

1. What advantage did primitive 
man derive from the stick? The stone? 

2. What modern weapons are de- 
velopments of the stick? Of the stone? 

3. Why was the advantage usually 
with heavy arms before the develop- 
ment of the gun? 

4. Mention some notable exceptions 
to this general statement. 

5. Why do you suppose the battle- 
ship was developed so long before the 
tank? In what way are the two weapons 
similar? 

6. Do you agree that the infantry is 
the backbone of every army? Why or 
why not? 

7. To which .of the two kinds of 
weapons has the airplane added greater 
effectiveness—the “hand weapon” or the 
“missile”? 

8. In your opinion, which is the best 
strategy for the U. S. at present—offen- 
sive or defensive? 


For Further Investigation: 


Any illustrated encyclopedia will be 
found to contain pictures of weapons, 
ancient and modern. Pupils might enjoy 
spending a little time in collecting in- 
formation and illustrations on the his- 
tory of weapuns and arms. Such a proj- 
ect should be made to tie up wi 
modern warfare and modern weapons. 
If there is sufficient interest, perhaps 
some of your pupils will be interested in 
reading literature which deals with wars 
of the past. Some outstanding examples 
which come to mind immediately are 
Ivanhoe, The Black Arrow, and of 


course the Iliad. 


Votes for Victory—p. 9 


Some Americans have the bad habit 
of neglecting to vote except in presiden- 
tial elections. Many voters seem to feel 
that only in presidential elections are 
issues vital. Classes should understand 
that all elections are important—that the 


price of freedom is “eternal vigilance.” 

After class has read the article on the 

coming elections, have all pupils list 

three or more reasons ve the Congres- 
I 


sional elections are hig 


y significant 
this year. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Should Congressmen who have 
opposed the administration on foreign 
policy be re-elected this year? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. What was the result of Wilson’s 
loss of a Democratic majority in the 
House and Senate in 1918? 

3. Is there any reason to believe that 
such q situation might arise at the close 
of this war? Explain your answer. 

4. What advantages or disadvantages 
can you see in a Congress dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans during 
the next two years? 

5. What influence do Congressional 
committees have upon legislation? 

6. How is the coming election con- 
cerned with membership on such com- 
mittees? 

7. Is there evidence that the Repub- 
lican party is divided on the question 
of isolation? 


For Further Investigation: 


List the major issues at stake in the 
coming Congressional election and state 
your reasons as to what party you would 
support were you a voter. 

Take a census of the class to find out 
how many parents voted in primaries, 
and how many registered. Explain to 
the class the importance of taking part 
in primaries and in registering, 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(November 2-7 Issue) 


The Off-Year Elections, with Election 
map of the United States. 

World News in the Light of History: 
The Battle of Supply Lines, by 
Philip Dorf. 

Central Europe: What Is Happening 
to Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Forum of the Future: Toward a Peo- 

ple’s Peace, by Grayson L. Kirk 
and Walter Sharp. 
The United States Supreme Court 
Begins an Important Year. 
Builders of America: John Paul 








Jones (Picture Biography). 











Take a census of the class to find out 2 
how many pupils know the names and ~ 


parties of (a) Senators from their state; — 


(b) Congressman from their district; ~ 
(c) local representative in the State ~ 
Legislature; (d) candidates for Con- © 
gress from their district. 


lItaly—Hitler’s Conquered 
Ally—p. 14 


Italy’s lot will show pupils how Hit- — 
ler’s allies may fare even worse q 
his foes through the loss of initiative. — 
The article also contains a brief but — 
clear-cut picture of Mussolini, whose ~ 
ambition has outrun his ability. 

A map study of Italy will provide the 
class with a valuable a exercise. 
Using an outline map, pupils may parti- 
tion Yealy off as ae oon 1799 (be- 
fore Napoleon organized her 
states); in 1806 (when Napoleon was 
king of Italy); in 1810 (at the height of 
Napoleon’s power); and in 1815 (when 
Italy was divided again by the Congress 
of Vienna). Each of these periods saw 
Italy divided in a different way 
such nations as France, Switzer 
Austria, Bavaria, and the various small 
states that made up Italy herself. Fur- 
ther investigation of Italy’s stormy his- 
tory will show that she emerged from 
internal division and foreign misrule 
only as late as 1870. Metternich, the 
Austrian statesman, once referred to 
Italy as “only 2 geographic expression.” 

The map illustrates another reason 
why Italy delayed her entrance into 
World War II until after France fell. 
Italy prope: has a -coastline of 2,681 
miles. No place on the Italian peninsula 
is more than 60 miles from the sea. 
With such a difficult coastline to de- 
fend, Italy did not care to risk a war 
with the great naval powers of Britain 
and France. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. The word Fascist comes from the -— 
fasces of ancient Rome, which symbol ~ 
ized the 7 “p . 
order. Explain the origin of this symbol. 
Do you “7 what the sym of other 

overnments stand for, such as the ~ 
tes and sickle of Russia, the swas- 
tika of Germany? * 

2. Children in Italy are compelled to ~ 
take military training. Do you think it © 
would be a good or bad thing if children: ~ 
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wer to enforce law and © 
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education? 
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4 oer vague generalizations and trite, 


sy 


3. Do onl think that World War II 
ve happened if the: League of 


would ha’ 
ooveye had punished Japan for invad- 


China in 1931? Why or why not? 
4. Why do you think the Germans 


a find it necessary to “occupy” Italy? 
Fact Questions: 


1, When was the Fascist party in 
? 
2. Name two government posts held 


by Mussolini 
3. When did Italy enter World War 


4. Who is now in command of Axis 
in the Libyan campaign? 
5. What was the name of the Italian 
who freed his people from German rule 
in 1859? 


Builders of America—p. 17 


The leadership of Washington through 
the dark days of our Revolution serves 
as an example to all Americans today. 


| After the class has read the account of 


Washington, have pupils list the quali- 
ties characteristics he displayed. 
Raise these questions: 

1. In what ways do our soldiers and 
sailors Sobleas W. face the same kind of 

ee nington s troops met? 

2. — the problems of leaders and 

followers today greater or less than 
ong Oy Revolution? 
id Washington have to contend 
in. Fifth Columnists? 

4. In what ways could the war for 
Independence be likened to the present 
conflict with respect to (a) 2095 at 
stake; (b) oon pealinal and organiza- 
tion; (c) political leadership; (d) rais- 
ate equipping the armed forces? 

This statement has often been 
made by historians: “General Washing- 


| _ ton is known to us, and President Wash- 
E oe George Washington is an 
Es man.” What do you think is 


meant by the statement? 

6. Do you think that Washington, as 
one of the richest men in the colonies, 
could really understand the problems of 
er countrymen? Why or why 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 
It was said during our War for In- 


‘ —e that “these are the times 


that try men’s souls.” Why is this ex- 


pression just as true today? Let each pu- 
pil prepare a carefully worded state- 


ment to show that this is true. Make 


between both wars, but 


worn expressions. The best state- 


_ ment might be printed in the school or 
local 


paper. 


Aviation—p. 10 

To understand modern air warfare, it 
is necessary for pupils to have a clear 
picture in their minds of the broad cate- 
gories into which airplanes are divided. 
After reading the articles, air-minded 
students might be interested in choosing 
the type of plane they would most like 
to fly. 

The material for this article was 
prepared by Captain Burr Leyson, au- 
thor of Flight Training for the Army and 
Navy and Wings for Offense. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Can you think of ways in which 
autogiros and gliders could be used in 
modern warfare? 

2. Do you think medium bombers 
could replace heavy bombers entirely? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

For further information about the Air 
War consult The War for Freedom, 
published by Scholastic Corporation, 
1942, pp. 21-24. ° 


Topics for Further Investigation: 


Consult the Aircraft Yearbook for 
1942 and obtain a list of our leading air- 
plane manufacturers. Locate on a large 
outline map the points where these fac- 
tories are most heavily concentrated. 
How many of these plants are located in 
or within commuting distance of fairly 
large cities? How many are not so 
placed? What problems of labor supply 
and housing does this condition raise? 
What recommendations have you to 
make? 


Inside Washington—p. 11 


Mr. and Mrs. Consumer and family 
are greatly confused by the many Wash- 
ington agencies that affect them. They 
are wondering now why a Director of 
Economic Stabilization has been ap- 
pointed. The class should read the ar- 
ticle “Byrnes the Stabilizer” and discuss 
the following questions: 

1. What principal agencies are there 
in Washington that concern the con- 
sumer more or less directly? 

2. What restrictions held up the work 
and coordination of these three agen- 
cies? 

3. What reasons were there for these 
restrictions? 

4. What is 
Byrnes? 

5. Why is he an exceptional choice 
for this important office? 

6. What powers has he been given 
that other agency directors have lacked? 


the job of Director 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Make a list of the kinds of responsi- 
bilities and duties that will fall upon the 
Office of Economic Stablization. Under- 
score those which will relate directly to 
the average consumer. 


Topics for Further Investigation: 
Make a chart to show how the Direc- 

tor of Economic Stabilization is n- 

sible for coordinating the work -of the 


major war agencies. 


Pan Americana—p. 12 


Argentina, the strongest of the South 
American nations, has thus far remained 
neutral together ‘with Chile. The class 
should ous the reasons for this 
stand. Raise these questions after the 
class has read the article in this issue 
and taken the test. 

1. Do Argentina’s reasons for neu- 
trality seem sound to you? 

2. Is it likely that the presidential 
election a year from now in Argentina 
will change conditions? Why? 

3. Why is Argentina strengthening 
her relationship with Bolivia and Para- 
guay? 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Consult the article about Argentina 
and list reasons why that country and 
the U.S. are not on the best of terms. 
Indicate your recommendations for each 
item listed. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


Consult newspapers on file in the 
school or local library from October 9 
to 16 for information about the reaction 
of Chile and Argentina to Sumner 
Welles’ charge that fifth columnists are 
being sheltered in Chile. Point out why 
you think Welles’ charge was or was not 
a good move. 

What kind of country is Argentina? 
Consult any good high school geogra- 
pry text and report on the size, popu- 
ation, topography, major resources and 
products of this country. See alsa World 
Almanac for 1942, p. 215. 

Consulting the World Almanac for 
1942, p. 495, make a graph to show 
comparative exports and imports for 
1940 between the U.S. and Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Chile. Post graph for class 
use. 

Argentina has resented U. S. influence 
in South America for years. Consult any 
good history of foreign relations and re- 
cent accounts of Pan American confer- 
ences and report on the following: Drago 
Doctrine, conference at Montevideo, 
Lima, Havana, Panama, Rio de Janeiro. 





Key to “Victory Quiz,” Page 16 


1. 1-F; 2-F; 3-0; 4-0; 5-F; 6-0; 7-F; 
8-0; 9-0; 10-0. 

2. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 
8-F; 9-T; 10-F. 

3. 1-Mussolini, Fascist; 2-Rome; 3-Ger- 
many, Japan; 4-Adriatic; 5-Sardinia; 6- 
Sicily; 7-Duce; 8-Libya. 

4. l-c; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-c; 8-b; 
9-b; 10-c. 

5. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 

6-4, 12% 3.5. 
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Airplane Models and Aviation, by 
Willis: C. Brown (D. C. Heath and 
Company). The material in this text is 
prepared for use in the ninth or tenth 
grade as a “first course” in aviation. 
Contains questions and exercises on 
each unit, glossary of terms, and bibli- 
ography. Helps -to teach elements of 
aviation by actual practice in model 
building. Mr. Brown is supervisor of 
construction of aircraft models in the 
Boston Public Schools, now on leave of 
absence as a consultant to the U. S. 
Office of Education. An article by him 
on model building will appear in the 
November 2 issue of Scholastic. 


Parachutes, by Herbert S. Zinn (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, $2.50). Ex- 
plains how paperges are made, how 
they are used in war and peace, and the 
science of parachuting. History and de- 
velopment of the parachute, air resist- 
ance, the laws of gravity, other scienti- 
fic principles a 8 clear. Illustrated 
with drawings and photographs. 


Your Future Is in the Air, by P. P. 
Willis (Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., 
$2.00). The story of how American Air- 
lines made people air-travel conscious. 
A survey of the rapid progress of com- 
mercial aviation as seen in advertising. 
Many illustrations, posters, graphs, sta- 
tistics. Although not for general use, 
this book presents interesting material 
concerning a phase of aviation which 
was of great importance before the war 
and will be again one day. 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America (Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.) publishes a large 
“press sheet” containing pictures and 
articles on war production in aircraft. 
Especially good bor bulletin board ma- 
terial. Includes charts for identification 
of our own and enemy planes. This 
service is free. 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools, leaflet number 63, released by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 
is an administrative and instructional 
guide with special reference to the pre- 
liminary training of prospective avia- 
tion cadets. Contains information on 
organization of courses, guidance and 
skoatss of students, outline of pro- 
posed course, list of selected references 
and visual aids 


Your Wings is an attractive brochure 
put out by United Airlines (Chicago) 
which & good motivating source 
material for various study units in avia- 
tion. May be integrated with such 
school subjects as English, geography, 


history, science, arithmetic and art. 





Teaching Aids oa AVIATION 


et peo yn 
Staessen 


Teaching suggestions included. The 
booklet will be sent free to any teacher 
or school librarian. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL CANCELLED 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
scheduled for Atlantic City at Thanks- 
giving, has been cancelled because of 
the lack of hotel facilities and diffi- 
culties of transportation. However, there 
will be a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors to conduct the regular business 
of the Council during the war emer- 
gency, at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
November 27. Affiliated clubs are urged 
to send delegates to the meeting, so 


—— SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS STAFF 






Met 


that teachers may have a share in the — 
management of Council affairs. English — 
clubs not now affiliated with the Coun: 
cil are urged to become so affiliated at 
once, so 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English announces the purchase of the 
Elementary English Review, a 
for teachers of the language arts in the 
elementary school. Beginning in Oc: 
tober, the Review becomes an official 
organ of the Council and will be edited 
by Council officers until an editor is 
chosen at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors in November. Teachers of 
English at the elementary level are in- 
vited to submit articles for the Review 
at its new offices in Chicago (211 West 
68th Street). 











at they can send delegates. ~ 
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SUNDAY 
Womanpower. CBS, 12:15—12:30 


p.m. Opportunities for women in war 
work. 

Invitation to Learning. CBS, 1:35— 
2:00 p.m. Mark Van Doren and guests 
discuss the world’s literary classics. 

World News Today. CBS, 2:30—2:55 
p.m. Last minute developments on battle- 
fields and the domestic front. Includes 
on-the-scene reports from men covering 
the news fronts of the world. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 2:30—3:00 p.m. Discussions of 
currently important social, political, and 
economic issues. 

Wake Up America. BN, 3:15—4:00 
pm. Discussions of public affairs by out- 
standing speakers. Produced in coopera- 
tion with the American Economic Foun- 
dation. 

Halls of Montezuma. MBS, 3:30— 
4:00 p.m. Exploits of our Marines in 
action. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30—4:30 
pam. The U. S. War Department informs 
Americans about our Army and our Allies. 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:00— 
9:15 p.m. Rex Stout attacks Nazi propa- 


They Live Forever. CBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Tales of our heroes in World 
War II. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 10:30— 
31:00 p.m. Dramatized accounts of our 

ments in Total War, presented under 
I suspices of the War Production Board. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC, 11:30— 
32:00 Mid. Dramatizations of scientific 
developments related to the nation’s war 


MONDAY 
Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 


am. Subjects covered this month include 
Nov. 2, Power in the Air; Nov. 9, Com- 
Wunications; Nov. 16, Explosives at Work; 
Nov. 23. Bricks of the Universe; Nov. 30, 
The Magic of Matter. 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
Bm. Discussions of the men who have 
fought for freedom through the ages. 

Food Forum. MBS, 4:30—5:00 p.m 
Dr. Walter Eddy conducts informational 
discussions on the nutrition problem, ex- 
ns how the changes in the national 

picture will affect American families. 
Daily, Monday through Friday. 
Cavalcade of America. NBC, 8:00— 
4:30 p.m. Dramatizations of the nation’s 
® sistory, sponsored by duPont. 
™ Lands of the Free. NBC, 10:30— 

21:00 p.m. NBC's Inter-American Uni- 
Mp esity presents dramas interpreting the 




















cultures of the 21 Latin American repub- 
lics. 


TUESDAY 


Musie on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. Holiday music of the Americas, 
and special Victory Music. Nov. 3, Elec- 
tion Day; Nov. 10, Armistice Day; Nov. 
17, Southern Mountain Festival; Nov. 24, 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Neighborhood Call. NBC, 7:30—8:00 
p.m. Dramatizations and discussions of im- 
portant wartime economic questions. 

Cheers from the Camps. CBS, 9:30— 
10:00 p.m. Men in the camps send news 
and entertainment to the folks back home. 

Story Dramas by Olmsted. NBC, 
11:15—11:30 p.m. Dramatizations of 
great modern short stories. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
Dramatizations of the history of our hemi- 
sphere. Nov. 4, Mora, Foe of the Fili- 
buster; Nov. 19, Black Napoleon of Haiti; 
Nov. 25, Balboa Discovers the Pacific. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Professor John T. Frederick discusses 
new books, and interviews their authors. 

The World Today, CBS, 6:45—7:00 
p.m. Foreign correspondents broadcast 
news from the war theatres of the world. 

The Man Behind the Gun. CBS, 
10:30—11:00 p.m. Dramatic accounts of 
the work and experiences of our fighting 
forces, including the merchant marine. 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. Stories for American chil- 
dren. Nov. 12, The Stranger in Primrose 
Lane, by Noel Streatfield; Nov. 19, The 
Flying Death, by Richard Gill. 

Highways to Health. CBS, 4:30— 
4:45 p.m. Noted psychiatrists discuss the 
benefit of their science in promoting war- 
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TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern War 
Time. See your papers for pro- 
gram changes and special features. 
The programs that are listed here 
are subject to change. 


CBS means Columbia Broad- 
easting System; NBC, National 
Broadcasting Company; BN, Blue 
Network; MBS, Mutal Broadcast- 
ing System. 
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time nationa: morale and in selecting can- 
didates for armed services. 

Victory and You. MBS, 9:15—9:30 
p-m. Leaders of America’s major industries 
discuss their role in the world of tomorrow. 
Presented through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
p-m. Heroic exploits of the U. S. Navy. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30 
—12:00 Mid. The development of music 
in the Americas. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. The Office of War Information co- 
operates in stressing the sociological and 
historical importance of the war, and in 
showing how American youth can aid in 
the fight for victory. Student discussions 
conclude each program. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 2:15— 
2:30 p.m. Scholastic Round Table contrib- 
utors will be featured on the third Friday 
of each month on Ted Malone’s program of 
poetry, heard daily during the week. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 7:30— 
8:00 p.m. Federal Government activity in 
wartime. 


SATURDAY 


Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00— 
40:30 a.m. Informational program show- 
ing how children can help in winning the 
war. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Experts in the Consumer’s Counsel 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture answer questions on buying and 
spending. 

Pan-American Holiday. NBC, 1:00— 
1:30 p.m. A young American research 
student travels through Latin America, 
studying its culture, its customs, and its 
people. 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. 
MBS, 1:15—1:30 p.m. Dramatizations of 
the Coast Guard in action. 

Adventures in Science. CBS, 1:30— 
1:45 p.m. Watson Davis, Science Service 
Director, reviews the week’s news in sci- 
ence, and introduces guest speakers from 
the field. 

Calling Pan-America. CBS, 6:15— 
6:45 p.m. A musical program dedicated 
to the — of North American inter- 
est in Latin American culture, and broad- 
cast over Columbia’s Network of the 
Americas. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p-m. Lyman Bryson presides at an informal 
discussion on current affairs. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air. MBS, 
9:00—10:00 p.m. Favorite operettas and 
operas in special radio adaptations. 
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‘MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 







NEW 16mm FILMS 


A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE—One 
reel-sound film which tells the story of 
our fight against the ravages of infantile 
paralysis, with special emphasis on the 
work being carried, on by the National 
Foundation since its establishment in 
1938. Available for purchase from the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

CADET CRUISE—One reel sound film 
illustrating the life and work of Cadets 
while attending the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Connecticut. 
Includes scenes of a Cadet training 
cruise aboard a Coast Guard Cutter. 
Available without charge from Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
ae OF 


CONQUEST OF THE AIR—Four-reel 
sound film tracing the history of man’s 
conquest of the air in chronological 
sequence, beginning with a series of 
historical photographs showing the early 
attempts of man to fly; the develop- 
ment of lighter-than air craft, and the 
history and development of heavier- 
than-air craft. Includes details of air 
plane construction and operation, to- 
gether with an explanation of the theory 
of flight. Available for rental through 
Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 
New York City. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION—One-reel 
sound film on our agricultural re- 
sources, with special emphasis on the 
importance of the AAA in helping farm 
ers produce more foods needed for our 
war program. Available through the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Motion Pictures, Washington. 
D. C. 








TIMELY! FASCINATING! 


THIS IS INDIA 


Here is a remarkable film of the land of 
Ghandi—of castes—taboos—unique cus- 
toms, and political upheaval. This most 
interesting picture presents a clear insight 
into the complex pattern of humanity that 
is India. 5 reels, 16 mm. sound 


Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-26 New York 
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Dramatic stories of Amer- 
8 CIVILIAN Fire Fight- 


SHOCK TROOPS 


“SCRAP FOR 
VICTORY” 


BRANDON FILMS 


FREE CATALOG 


1600 Broadway 
N.Y. 6. 














ESSENTIAL PARTS AND TYPES OF 
PLANES—One-reel sound film demon- 
strating how planes fly, and showing 
how various types of planes are de- 
signed to = specific jobs. Illus- 
trated by flight models, as well as by 
real Army Bombers, Atlantic Clippers, 
and Navy Flying Patrol Boats. This film 
is included in Bray Aviation Series for 
classroom use, wer is available for sale 
or rental from Bray Pictures Corp., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


FUN IN FOOD—Two-reel sound film 
in color dealing with the composition 
of food and its relation to the human 
body. Available for rental or purchase 
from Films, Inc., 8330 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 

LIBERIA—AFRICA’S ONLY NEGRO 
REPUBLIC—One-reel sound film on the 
people, industries, schools, army and 
government of Liberia. Scenes from na- 
tive villages in the interior contrast 
sharply with those from the capital and 
other modern cities. Available for ren- 
tal or purchase from Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


“PLYWOOD — One-ree! sound film 
presenting the story of the manufacture 
and use of fir plywood. Process shots 
show debarking, peeling, clipping, dry- 
ing, glueing, pressing, squaring, sand- 
ing, grading and shipping operations. 
The need for salvage of waste for by- 
products is oom | and we see the 
present position of this new industry 
among modern technological advances. 
Available from Bailey Film Service, 
1651 Cosmo St.. Hollywood, California 

SCHOOL DAYS IN THE COUNTRY— 
Two-reel sound film portraying simple 
health measures that may be practiced 
in rural schools with limited facilities. 
ty attention is given to the work 
of the individual teacher in promoting 
daily health inspection, health records, 
eye hygiene, outdoor exercise, good pos- 
ture, and cleanliness. Available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
consin. 


SCRAP FOR VICTORY — One-reel 
sound film dramatizing the vital prob- 
lem of salvage, and showing how such 
critical materials as wool, metal, and 
rubber are essential to our armed forces. 
We see an American family at work 
salvaging for Victory, and learn what 
happened to their salvaged material 
when it builds into mountains of war 
supplies and machines. Available for 
rental or purchase from Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


SOLDIERS WITHOUT UNIFORM-— 
One-reel sound film on production for 


war in the Land from Down Under, 
emphasizing the partnership between 


factory workers and soldiers on the’ 


fighting front. Available from the Aus- 
tralian News and Information Bureau, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


SPORTS IN THE U.S.S.R.—One-reg} 


sound film on physical education an 
athletics in Russia. Includes rhythm 2 


calisthenics, skiing and mountain climiae 


ing, hockey, ice-skating, tennis, flying 


parachute jumping, swimming and diva 


ing, and the annual sports paradgl 


Available for rental or purchase fromm 


Brandon Films, 
York City. 

THE FREIGHT YARD—Two-re@l 
sound film, explaining the purpose and 
operation of railroad yards. This is the 


1600 Broadway, New 


first of a series designated to show bem 


hind-the-scenes stories of modern rai 
roading, and may be obtained through 
the Motion Picture Bureau, New Yo 
Central System, 466 Lexington Aveny 
New York City. 


THE ORIGIN OF MATHEMATICS&® 


Two-reel sound film showing the pro 
ress of mathematics from the days 


the cave man to the present. Available 
for purchase from Visual-Ed Produgy 


tions, 2601 Outpost Drive, Hollywood 


California. : 

THEY’RE DROPPING INCENDI 
{ES—Three-reel color film on the cog 
trol and handling of different types 
incendiary bombs, including magné 
sium, phosphorus, and oil. Scenes @ 
the London bombings open the fils 
followed by informationa] material ¢ 
the construction, burning, and contr 
of bombs. Produced by the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Comm 
panies, and available for purchase from 
the Inspection Department, 184 Hi 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


THIS IS INDIA——Five-ree] sow 
film presenting the religious ba 
ground, customs, and politics of a co 

torn by internal dissension 
threatened by the Axis powers. Avé 
able from Walter O. Gutlohn, Ine 
25 W. 45th St., New York City. 


THIS IS THE ENEMY-Six-reel squt 
film showing Eastern Europe in co 
flict with the Axis forces. We see t 
people of Poland, Yugoslavia, t 
Ukraine, and Russia in their struggle 
freedom from Fascist slavery. Availabl 
for rental through Brandon Films, In¢ 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


THIS WAS MODERN POLAND-= 
One-reel sound film made just befd 
the Nazi invasion, showing Poland 
cultural and religious life, her steel m 
and coal mines, her farms and her f@ 
tories. Available for rental or sale 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Library, 18 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illi 
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The Significance of Martin Dies 


A SPECIAL NATION SUPPLEMENT on Martin Dies, just off the press, tells the com- 
plete up-to-date story of the Dies Congressional Committee. How the Committee functions, 
how it obtains information, its methods, its policies with regard to both Communistic and 
Fascist groups—the whole fascinating story of what goes on behind the headlines. Profile 
sketches of committee members, and of important witnesses, give you an insight into the people 
who never get into the public eye but whose testimony is used to launch charges and newspaper 
stories. You'll want to read this special supplement to make up your mind about the real 
Martin Dies and the significance of the work of his committee, A copy of this supplement is 
yours, free, with a special Nation Introductory Offer. 


A BIGGER NATION AND A NEW DEPARTMENT—aAdding four pages to its regular 
32-page issues, The Nation, this month, began the publication of a new weekly section, Political 
War, edited by J. Alvarez del Vayo. This presents reports from all countries fighting the Axis, 
and from neutral countries as well, not as isolated news items but interpreted and related to 
the struggle against fascism. It will examine methods of propaganda and the best utilization of 
the democratic forces for victory. It will combat every effort of capitulationists and appeasers to 
compromise the hope of a people’s peace. 


ALSO A SPECIAL LABOR ISSUE—planned for early fall and doubled in size, which will 


deal frankly with the issues that now confront trade unions and examine proposals that might 
serve as a basis for achieving organic unity within the labor movement. It will show the role 
that labor can play in reorganizing our production front on a total war footing and analyze 
methods of strengthening the working relationship between labor and the national administra- 
pes f tion for the common cause of a democratic victory and a democratic peace. 
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ociall WEEKS OF THE NATION AND $ 
Com | @ A FREE COPY OF THE DIES SUPPLEMENT 
e from @ A FREE NATION 1942 YEAR BOOK FOR 


sounmg i . e + 
bade 1 This eniue volume, “The Nation's 1942 Fill out and Mail this Coupon 
a cowl Gatien eoaiibeion ty em of te 
E | | most distinguished writers, 
and will be an unforgettable 
reading experience for every 
thinking American. This 104- 
ume, 5% x 7%, 
il ted and printed on a 
rich white antique paper, is 
bound in on attractive, two- 
color Bristol cover. The Na- 
tion offers you this unique 
book FREE with a special 
} money - seving combination 
ia, ne : peng BF yo 
» | ws i. ment. 
ggle md ‘ one: eee this remarkable book are: 
vailableg # eer A Letter to The Living, o 
ns, Iney 
ty: 
LAND —= : 
| befor Atkinson; Te 2 z 
= 7 Office, by John Dos Passos; The Pope’s Neutrality, by C. A. Borgese; 
Polandae Revolution by Consent, by Harold J. Leis World War Ill? by 
eel mille 4. Alvarez de! Vayo; Are Critics Important? by Joseph Wood Krutch; 
; Luce Thinking, by Freda Kirchwey; One “+ ‘Re 'wena Woke Up, 
her by Oscar Williams; Return of a Native, by T. Whiteker; Paris 


le fre in the Morning, a story, by Ido Treat; Politics ef Attack, by 
a , Angell; and cartoons by Low. 
ry, 18 
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THE NATION ©@ 55 Fifth Avenue © New York City 





As a SCHOLASTIC reader, F want to take advantage of your 
special offer of 34 weeks of The Nation for $2, for which I 
enclose my remittance. Mail me at once a FREE copy of The 
Dies Supplement and my FREE copy of The Nation’s 1942 
Year Book. 


Canadian and Foreign postage, 70c extra. 
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THINGS 


of Science 


Made up for 
School Instruction 


Each month Science Service sends 
out THINGS of Science. These mail- 
ings are of real scientific value and 
afe sent, regularly to over 4,500 
teachers and scientists. 

The element of surprise is main- 
tained for the wide-awake folk re- 
ceiving the boxes, packets and en- 
velopes never know just what the 
mailings will contain! Each recipient 
has learned, however, that everything 
sent out by Science Service is real 
scientific value and of definite aid in 
teaching science. Contents vary from 
the oldest fossils possible to obtain (a 
recent mailing included some that 
were over 300,000,000 years old) to 
samples of the latest type of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

To introduce you to THINGS of 
Science we offer you six monthly 
mailings for $2.00. As each unit is 
50 cents, you will receive a $3.00 
value for $2.00. If you wish to be- 
come affiliated with the growing 
group receiving THINGS of Science. 
please fill out the coupon below. 

oe ae ee ee 
To THINGS of Science 
Science Service Building 
1719 N Street, N.W., Wash., D. C 
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MINIMUM RATE 


Stabilized 















Voluntarily, The Lexington 
stabilized its minimum rate 
—in 1939! It’s still $4.00— 
more than one-half the 
total number of rooms in 
**‘New York’s Friendly 
Hotel” are now, as before, 
available at that price...all 
outside with combination 
tub and shower, circulatin 
ice-water, tg 
mirror, four-station radio. 
Home of the famous 


Mil [ering 


Charles E. Rochester, ¥. P. & Mag. Bir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48™ ST. Y.C, 





































News from the Audio-Visual Fie | 


RADIO IN OHIO SCHOOLS 


Dr. Seerley Reid, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has compiled a 34-page booklet 
—t with the use of radio in schools 
throughout his state. Information ob- 
tained from state-wide questionnaire 
returns served as the basis for this 
study, which covers facts on radio and 
sound equipment, the classroom use of 
school broadcasts, and other school uses 
of radio. Dr. Reid’s recommendations 
for the improvement of radio in class- 
room education will be found useful by 
all audio-visual educators. Copies may 
be obtained at 25c each through the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
DC. 


ENGLISH AIDS 

A 36-page mimeographed booklet 
on English Language and Literature 
Audio-Visual and Teaching Aids is now 
available for 50c from the Visual Aids 
Service of New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J. Five 
main sections deal with General Sources 
of Visual Aids; Language Arts; General 
Background Materials for — Class- 
es; American Literature; English Litera- 
ture; and World Literature. Each section 
is then broken down into subject matter 
(or authors, in the literature sections), 
alphabetically arranged. Under each 
heading are listed teaching aids, includ- 
ing films and slides, charts, pictures, 
recordings, and publications. 


1942 PEABODY AWARDS 
Meritorious public service by indi- 
vidual radio stations, regional and local, 
will be recognized this year in the 
George Foster Peabody Radio Awards. 
December 15th is the closing date, and 
entry forms may be secured from the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
1626 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


REVISED HANDBOOK 

The fourth edition of Ellsworth C. 
Dent’s Audio-Visual, Handbook is now 
available to educators and_teacher- 
training students in the audio-visual 
field. (228 pages. $1.75. Published .by 
the Society of Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois.) 
Information on all types of visual and 
sound aids and their classroom uses is 
clearly and concisely presented in both 
text and illustrations. One section is 
devoted entirely to organizing audio- 
visual services, and will prove especially 
helpful to schools which have not yet 
investigated this field. The last chapter 
deals with sources of information, ma- 
terial and equipment, grouped under 
subject headings for quick and easy 
reference 
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FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS ’ 

The University of Chicago Roun 
Table program, heard weekly on 
(2:30-3:00 p.m. Sunday) will f nish 
school librarians with free bulleiame 
board posters, together with week 
insert announcements of the program 
Transcripts of discussions may also } 
obtained at cost. All inquiries should by 
addressed to University of Chicag 
Round Table Transcript, Department 
of Press Relations, University of Ch 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


FILM PROJECTOR SURVEY 

The Commerce Department has 3 
nounced that a survey is now ready, 
showing in detail the location of m 
tion-picture and slide film projecte 
available to elementary schools for ¢ 
visual training of civilians to meet eme 
gencies of wartime. According to th 
survey, 25,703 elementary schools h 
available 6,055 16-mm silent and 4,8 
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16-mm sound projectors, while an eam * 


lier survey showed 17,500 colleges a 
high schools own 6,037 16-mm sile 
and 6,374 16-mm_ sound projectom 
Information contained in the surve 
which can be used to great advantag 
by civilian and military agencies ha 
motion picture films, is especially 
portant now that production of 16-mmq_ 
projectors has been curtailed. The et 
rent survey is available from the Bure 
of Foreign and Domestic Commer 
Washington, D. C., at $3 a copy. 
























YOUR COPIES 
IF} ARE LATE ... 


BECAUSE of wartime conditions 1% 
all forms eof transportation are 
uncertain. To give you better 
service we have speeded up ovr 
printing program. Your copies 
leave our printing plant in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on the same day eqch 
week. If they are late it is due 
te conditions beyond our control. 



































SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATION 


R SCHOLA 


(RE YOU 
USING 


SCHOLASTIC 
RADIO PLAYS 


jae YOU CAN bring the drama 
1 | of radio into your classroom 

ones with SCHOLASTIC RADIO 
PLAYS. Each play can be produced in 15 
minutes after brief rehearsal and without 
props. Each play 25c; additional copies 
same play 10c ea. Ask for complete list of 
25 titles designed for school use. 


Scholastic Bookshop 
A Division of Scholastic Publications 
430 Kinnerd Ave., Dayton, ~ 
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Newspaper 


of the Western Hemisphere 


will journey, the War Minister of Argen- 
tina has recently paid a visit to Para- 
guay, and an Argentine military mission 
has been in Peru. Al] these visits seem 
to be attempts by Castillo to prevent 
his country from becoming isolated 
because of its neutrality policy. 
Argentina’s relations with a more dis- 
tant neighbor, the United States, are 
serhaps the most difficult of all. There 
a been a definite lack of friendly 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries in recent years. Neither is free of 
blame for this state of affairs. 
Argentina is the strongest, wealthiest 
and most energetic country in South 
America, and therefore feels that it 
should be the leader of the continent. 
Argentinians think that the United 
States also wants to influence Latin 
America, and they resent what they re- 
gard as poaching on their preserves. 
Because of this rivalry, Argentina and 
the United States usually find them- 
selves on opposite sides of any question 
that arises at Pan-American gatherings. 
On the other hand, we have aroused 
the resentment of the Argentinians by 
our tarif’ policy in genera] and espe- 
cially by our refusal to import Argen- 
tine meat in appreciable quantities. 
Argentina raises about the same crops 
as we do, and our protective tariffs have 
made it almost impossible for Argentine 
products to be sold in this country 
Our refusal, since 1927, to allow 
fresh meat from Argentina to be brought 
into this country on any terms is a par- 
ticularly sore point. The reason given 
for the embargo was that there was 
hoof and mouth disease in Argentina, 
and that our cattle might become in- 
fected. Argentinians fee] that the real 


purpose of the ban was to protect Amer-: 


ican live-stock growers from foreign 
competition. 

To these long-standing grievances the 
war has added a new one. The Argen- 
tinians see us furnishing arms to all 
their neighbors, particularly to Brazil, 
which Argentina regards as a possible 
enemy. But we have flatly refused to 
sell Argentina any kind of war mate- 
rial. The reason given is that we do not 
have guns and planes to spare, and can- 
not waste them on neutral countries 
which would not use them against the 


Axis. 


Brazilian high school students set a 
new style with Victory sweaters in a 
Sao Paulo parade showing Brazil's 
solidarity with other United Nations. 


© Brazil's Mountain 
Of Iron Goes to War 


Itabira Mountain is a lonely peak in 
the jungle-clad hills of the Brazilian 
state of Minas Geraes. But it may prove 
to be one of Brazil’s most valuable pos- 
sessions. For it contains the only large 
iron mines in all of South America. 

The Itabira mines were first staked 
out in 1919 by an American engineer, 
Percy Farquhar. In 1922, financed by 
Englishmen, he founded the Itabira 
Iron Ore Company. But little ore was 
produced. 

For one thing, it was too expensive. 
The ore had to be hauled to the rail- 
head in trucks, five tons at a time. For 
another, the European stee] trust, which 
controlled Swedish and French mines, 
did everything it could to block this 
new competition. 

Now Farquhar has seen his taith 
justified. For the war has shut off Brit- 
ain’s supply of high-grade Swedish ore 
which must be mixed with low-grade 
English ore to make steel. And the Ger- 
mans are sinking many ore boats off 
Sierra Leone. So Brazil, the United 
States and Great Britain have made a 
deal which will get Itabira ore to 
British blast furnaces. 

The United States is putting up $14 
million to pay for the necessary mining 
equipment and to extend the Victoria 
Minas railway up to the mines. Eng- 
land is turning the Itabira Iron Ore 
Company over to Brazil. Brazil promises 
to produce 1,500,000 tons of ore a year 
for three years. 





















Edited by Harry B. Murkland 






© Gallegos, Novelist 
Of the Llanos 


Juan Vicente Gomez, dictator of 
Venezuela for 26 years until he died in 
1935 at the age of 78, probably never 
read a book in his life. But he was so 
clever at handling men that his coun- 
trymen called him El Brujo, the Wizard. 

There was one time, however, when 
his cleverness failed him. He heard in 
1929 that a Venezuelan had written a 
book which showed a profound knowl- 
edge of the misery and backwardness of 
the Apure River region. Thinking it 
would be a good idea to have this 
writer where he could keep an eye on 
him, Gomez tried to bribe him by mak- 
ing him a Senator. But the new ap- 
pointee left Venezuela. 

That young man was Romulo Gal- 
legos, greatest of Venezuelan writers. 
Gallegos was born in Caracas on August 
2, 1884. When he was 28 he was Direc- 
tor of the Colegio Federal de Barcelona, 
and for the next 18 years (1912 to 
1930), he held high positions in kis 
country’s school system. 

All this time he was writing plays, 
novels, short stories. But it was not 
until he published Dona Barbara in 
1929 that he became famous. This was 
the book that caused the run-in with 
Gomez. 

When Gomez died, Gallegos returned 
to Venezuela. He was the liberal-labor 
candidate’ for President in 1941, but 
was defeated by General Isaias Medina 
Angarita. / 

























so far as the Italians are con- 

cerned, Italy might as well be one 
of Germany's conquered victims. 
Germans hold government positions 
in every Italian city, and the German 
Gestapo keeps watch over the Ital- 
ians. German officers and troops 
move through the Italian towns, and 
sirens blow to clear Italians off the 
streets. In many public buildings, the 

rtrait of King Victor Emmanuel II 

as been taken down, and the por- 
trait of Hitler put up in its place. 

How did it come about that Italy 
fell under Germany's thumb? 

Until World War I, Italy was fam- 
ous as a land of music and art, and 
simple, peace-loving people. But 
there were some Italians who wanted 
to change Italy into a different kind 
of nation. They wanted Italy to con- 
quer her neighbors, and establish an 
empire like the Roman Empire of 
old. In 1919 these Italians organized 
the Fascist Party. Their leader was 
Benito Mussolini. 

The Fascists wore black shirts, 
used the Fascist salute (which was 
later imitated by the Nazis in Ger- 
many), and drilled with weapons. 
They fought in the streets against 
labor unionists, Socialists, and Com- 
munists. In 1922 the unions called a 
general strike. The Fascists used this 
as an excuse to march into Rome and 
take over the government. 


[= is a member of the Axis, but 


Photo at left: Mus- 
solini reviews his 
troops in Rome. 
Mussolini wanted 
to be a conqueror 
like Julius Caesar 
(statue), but he be- 
came merely a 
Sawdust Caesar. 


Wide World 


The Fascists aboly hed Italy’s dem- 
ocratic liberties, a aa up a dicta- 
torship, with Mussolini the dictator. 
In the Italian Cabinet, Mus:- ‘ini now 
holds these six posts: Prime Minister, 
Chief of the Government, Minister 
of the Interior, Minister of War, Min- 
ister of the Navy, and Minister of 
Air! The King is allowed to keep his 
title, but he is a mere figurehead. 
The Chamber of Deputies, which 
was elected by the people, has been 
abolished. In its place is the Cham- 
ber of Fasces, whose members are 
appointed by the Fascist Party. 
While destroying the liberties of 
Italians at home, the Fascists pre- 
pared to attack their neighbors 
abroad. Mussolini told the Italians: 
“There is only one 
watchword—CON- 
QUER!” Children | 
from the age of 4 
up were given mil- 
itary training, and 
taught that there 
is nothing finer 








Photo at right 
shows a gondolier 
in Venice, city of 
canals. In  back- 
ground is Palace of 
the Doges. Com- 
mon people of 
Italy are simple 
and good-natured. 


HITLER'S CONQUERED ALLY | 


than to die for Hl Duce (The Leader). 
Teachers were lied to wear 
Blackshirt uniforms, and to teach the 
peace-loving Italians that war is 
noble and peace is harmful. 

In 1981 the Japanese imvaded 
China, and seized Manchuria. When 
Mussolini saw that the League of 
Nations did nothing to punish Japan, 
he decided it was time for him to 
begin his conquests. He selected as 
his first victim Ethiopia, in Eastern 
Africa. The Ethiopians had no mod- 
ern war equipment of any kind, with 
which to oppose the Italians’ planes 
and tanks. In 1934 the Italians at- 
tacked, and the Ethiopians were 
defeated after a brave fight. 

Next, Mussolini interfered in the 
Spanish Civil War, by sending troops 
and supplies to General Franco. His 
purpose was to overthrow the Span- 
ish Republican government, which 
was friendly to the democracies. 

In 1987 Italy, Germany, and Japan 
formed an alliance called the Axis. 
This alliance was supposedly for the 
purpose of fighting Communism, but 
its real purpose was conquest of the 
world. 

Mussolini distrusted his ally Hit- 
ler, and said of htm: “That man’s 
face is a disgrace to Europe.” When 
Hitler threatened Austria, Mussolini 
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P rushed troops to the Austrian border. 





He wished to preserve Austria as 
a buffer state between Italy and 
Germany. 

Hitler at first backed down, but 
then renewed his attack and seized 
Austria, in spite of Mussolini. This 
showed that Germany had become 
the strongest member of the Axis, 
and that Italy must play second 
fiddle. ; 

In order to make himself feel bet- 
ter, Mussolini in 1939 snatched Alba- 
nia. The conquest of this tiny nation 
was not a very great victory for Mus- 
solini, who dreamed of becoming the 
new Caesar! 

Then, in September 1939, the Ger- 
mans invaded Poland, and Britain 
and France declared war on Ger- 
many. World War II had begun, but 
Italy was not well prepared for it. 
The Italian armies had been weak- 
ened in Ethiopia and Spain, and the 
Italian government had not stocked 
up raw materials. There was not 
enough cotton, iron, coal, or oi) for 
the factories. 


ITALY IN WORLD WAR Il 


Italy hesitated until May 1940 be- 
fore entering the war. When the 
French Army was defeated and driv- 
en back through Paris, Italian troops 
crossed the border to stab France in 
the back. 

During this war, Italy has suffered 
one defeat after another. The Italians 
attacked Greece in Oct. 1940, but it 
turned into a “wrong way war” for 
Mussolini, as the Greeks drove into 
Italian-held Albania. After six months, 


the Germans came to Mussolini's aid | 


and defeated the Greeks. 

The British blockade cut Italy off 
from raw materials. British troops 
drove the Italians out of Ethiopia, 
and captured Italian East Africa. 

In North Africa (Libya), the Ital- 
ians at first advanced against the 
British. But the British turned the 
tide, and the Italians began to re- 
treat. Hitler then sent Marshal Rom- 
mel with German troops to take 
command of the Libyan campaign. 

It was at this time that Nazi 
agents, German Army officers and 


| troops swarmed down to “occupy” 
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Map by BM G Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications. 
























































Italy. Mussolini did not resist, and 
even agreed to this “friendly inva- 
sion.” The Germans took over the 
management of telephone exchanges, 
post offices, electric power plants, 
railroads, buses, airlines, shiplines, 
and radio stations. They also took 
over the best restaurants, bringing 
along their own German waiters, and 
putting up signs: “Fog Germans 
Only!” 

The Germans treat their allies, the 
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Italians, exactly as they treat a com 
quered nation. They have taken 
Italy’s cotton and wheat. They take 
85 per cent of everything the Italian 
farmer grows on his sunny, lovely 
land. The Italians are so hungry that 
donkeys have been slaughtered and 
sold as “milk-fed veal.” Spaghetti ig 
the Italians’ staff of life, but they 
now get only one-third of the spa- 
ghetti that they used to eat. 

The Germans despise the Italians, 
and the Italians hate the Germans. 
The Italians remember their great 
liberator, Giuseppe Garibaldi, who 
led them to freedom from Austrian 
rule in 1860. On statues of Garibaldi, 
there sometimes appear these words 
scrawled in chalk: “Come down, 
Giuseppe! Drive out the Germans!” 

And Benito Mussolini, who wanted 
to be Caesar, sits silently in his pal- 
ace. Instead of winning an empire, 
he has lost Italy. 


In map below, Sicily, Pantelleria, Sardinia are Italian. Corsica is French. 




































































VICTORY QUIZ *%=": 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
World Week. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 VOTES FOR VICTORY 


Circle the letter F if the statement is a fact. Circle the 
letter O if it is merely an opinion. (Each right answer counts 
2. Total, 20.) 

1. F O Members of Congress will be elected on Novem- 

3 


2.F O The purpose of primary elections is to nominate 
candidates for different offices. 

$8. F O The reason the primary vote was so small this year 
was that voters have been tpo busy with war work. 

4.F O Any candidate who failed to support the war effort 
before Pearl Harbor should be defeated. 

5. F O It is impossible for the Republicans to gain control 
of the Senate in this election. 

6. F O Republicans will gain 21 seats in the House. 

7. F O A gain of 50 seats would give the Republicans a 
6s 5 in the House. 

. F O It is impossible for a Republican to be elected in 

the “Solid South.” 

9. F O To make the question of “isolationism” an election 
issue will wreck national unity. a 

10. F O Delay of drastic war measures by Congress until 
after elections indicates lack of faith in the people’s patriotism. 


Score 


CHANGING WEAPONS OF A 
WARRING WORLD 


For each of the following statements circle the letter T if 
_ true or the letter F if false. (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total 20.) 

1. T F The torpedo plane, the dive-bomber, the anti-tank 
gun and other modern weapons are completely new in principle. 
2.T F Primitive man used sticks or stones as weapons. 
$8. T F David killed Goliath with a sword and spear. 

4.T F Before gunpowder was invented, heavy arms usually 
had the advantage over missiles. 

5. T F Development of the gun gave the missile superior 
power. 
6.T F The battle of Crecy was decided by the accuracy 
of the English musket fire. 

i, - F <0 pea of — tank is to provide motive 
power for s and protection for their crews. 

8. T F> Tanks fs be stopped by rifles or machine guns. 

9.T F _ Steel warships were in operation half a century 
before land armies developed tanks. 

10. T F The main use of modern planes is for scouting. 


Score 


3 ITALY—HITLER’S CONQUERED ALLY 


In the following statements, each blank indicates a missing 
word, Fill in the right words. (Each right word counts 2. 
Total, 20.) 

1. 


—_—————_ party. 

2. In 1922 his followers marched into 
took over the government. 

8. Italy, 
alliance called the Axis. 

4. The 


is dictator of Italy and head of the 


and 


and + have formed an 





sea lies between Italy and Yugoslavia. 


5. The islands off the west coast of Italy are Corsica and 


6. The island off the “toe” of Italy is 
7. The Italian name for The Leader is I] ___________. 
eee is the war-torn Italian colony of North 
Africa. 
Score 


4 PAN AMERICANA 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each of ‘ 


the following sentences. (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 20.) 

1. Except Argentina, the only South American nation that 
has not broken with the Axis is (a) Peru; (b) Brazil; (c) Chile. 

2. A move to sever relations with the Axis was foiled by 
Argentina’s (a) Chamber of Deputies; (b) public opinion; (c) 
President. 

8. The dictator of Venezuela for 26 years was (a) Juan 
Vicente Gomez; (b) Romulo Gallegos; (c) Simon Bolivar. 

4. The Argentine government now operates under (a) “state 
of siege”; (b) dictatorship of the proletariat; (c) free elections. 

5. Argentina’s President is (a) Augustin P. Justo; (b) Ramon 
S. Castillo; (c) Getulio Vargas. 

6. A railroad now connects northern Argentina with the oil 
fields of (a) Brazil; (b) Paraguay; (c) Bolivia. 


& 


7. One reason for lack of cooperation between Argentina and | 


the U. S. is because she (a) is nearest to Europe; (b) feels we 7 


should protect her coast line; (c) resents our influence in South @ 


America. 

8. An important product of Argentina which we refuse to 
admit into the U. S. is (a) oil; (b) beef; (c) coffee. 

9. The only large iron mines in South America are located in 
(a) Argentina; (b) Brazil; (c) Bolivia. 

10. The Itabira iron mines are being financed largely by funds 
from (a) Britain; (b) Brazil; (c) United States. 

Score 


5 AVIATION 


For each of the following statements circle the letter T if 
true or the letter F if false. (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 10. ) 

1. T F Trainers are among the fastest ewe 

2. T F Fighter planes are sometimes called pursuits. 

8. T F Fighter planes are slow and easy to maneuver. 


4. T F Heavy bombers have a long range, carry a heavy % 


load, and are not so fast as fighters. 
5. T F In the U. S. Army Air Forces, training planes are 
divided into three classes: primary, basic, and advanced trainers. ¥ 


Score 


6 ALASKAN HIGHWAY MAP 


Match the age at the left with the identifying phrases : 


at the right 
(Each right answer counts 2. Total, 10.) 

1. Dutch Harbor ( ) Canadian terminus of highway 

2. Fairbanks ( ) target of Japanese bombing 

8. Aklavik ( ) Alaskan terminus of highway 

4. Calgary ( ) on MacKenzie River in Canada 
5. Whitehorse (_) construction and supply headquarters 7 


Score Total VQ score 
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“First in War, 
First in Peace...”” 


E honor Washington for his 
services as Commander in 
Chief during the Revolution, as 
president of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, and as First 
President of the United States. 
Today, in this war crisis, we 
should take heart from Washing- 
ton’s courage in face of disaster, 
and gain new faith in ourselves, 
and the cause for which we fight. 
Like us today, Washington suf- 
fered a series of calamities. He 











| ja] BUILDERS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON «1732-1790: 











DRIVEN FROM NEW YORK. 
THE BRITISH, WASHINGTON MARCHED 
HIS SMALL, ILL-EQUIPPED ARMY ACROSS 
NEW JERSEY IN NOVEMBER, 1176. ALL 
PROSPECTS OF VICTORY SEEMED GONE. 








lost many battles, but he won 
the last one—at Yorktown in 1781. 










THERE ARE r,- SHINE TONS 
FIRES. Mf WE CEL Awa 
CAMs BACK AND CAN'T RETREAY z 
A TOMORROW WELL BAG THE 
Be OLD FOK/ 























3 sur THE “ow Fox" LEFT HIS CAMPFIRE 
BURNING BRIGHTLY, MARCHED SWIFTLY 


ANOTHER ENEMY FORCE AT PRINCETON! 










AROUND THE BRITISH ARMY AND ATTACKED 








$3 KNOWING THAT A VICTORY WAS 
NEEDED TO ENCOURAGE THE PEOPLE 
WASHINGTON LED HIS RAGGEO TROOPS 
ACROSS THE DELAWARE ON DECEMBER 
26, AND ROUTED THE ENEMY AT TRENTON! 
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DRIVEN FROM PHILADELPHIA IN 1 
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We) WE HELD THE LOYALTY OF HIS MEN AND LED 









D 117, WASHINGTON’S ARMY 
SPENT THE TERRIBLE WINTER OF 1777-78 AT VALLEY FORGE. BUT 


IN 30 PACES OF THE BRITISH LINES. 





[71 WASHINGTON RALLIED HIS MEN AT PRINCETON BY RID 
HIS TRENTON-PRINCETON VICTORIES 
FORCED THE BRITISH TO°RETIRE TO NEW YORK. 
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THEM TO FINAL VICTORY! 





EMEN, yOU WILL PERMIT 
TON tess SPECTACLES 
VE M GROWN 
— ALMOST BLIND 
SERVICE OF MY 
COUNTRY! , 


G AFTER THE VICTORY AT YORKTOWN, WASHING 
OFFICERS THREATENED VIOLENCE WHEN CONGRESS AGAIN 
FAILED TO PAY THEM. WASHINGTON CALMED THE MEN 
WITH AN APPEAL THAT MOVED THEM TO TEARS. 
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oe GIRONG and alert nations are built by strong and alert people. 
BY vecos US STRONG Healthy bodies and minds are built by abundant and well- 
balanced diets. Just as fuel supplies the power to run machines, so 
does food give us the energy to work and play. See that you get 
the right kinds and the right amounts of different foods. The rules 
for well-balanced meals are simple. You can build health and 
strength by a course in right eating at your home training table. 
EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD U. S. needs YOU strong. 








7 No. 2 in a@ series of eight posters in ScHOLAsTIC MacazINnes. Watch for No. 3 on Meat, Fish and Poultry. ; : 
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Look to the stars of the American 
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CEREALS 


are made from 


| WHOLE GRAIN | 


re restored to 


WHOLE CRAIN 
VALUES 


y ip thiamin, niacin and iron 
as recommended by the z 
N FOOD RULES EE 

< 6, 


need as well as the food you love 


@ You're eating right when you dip 
your spoon into a big, luscious bowl- 
ful of your favorite Kellogg Cereal. 
For every Kellogg Cereal is made of 
whole grain, or is restored to whole 


grain levels of Vitamin B, (Thiamin), 


KELLOGG’S CEREALS 


Made in Battle Creek, Michigan 





Niacin and Iron. This means that all 
Kellogg Cereals meet the recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Official Nutri- 
tion Food Rules. So help yourself 
to delicious Kellogg Cereals. They’re 
all good. They’re all good for you. 















EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD fam 
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ay in POT 


Wherever he is, he thinks of you. So stay pretty 
for him. Dura-Gloss will keep your nails pretty, 
takes care of your fingers while your hands are 
taking care of war-work. Its special ingredient, 
Chrystallyne, gives it exceptional wearing quali- 
ties—Dura-Gloss doesn’t “get tired?’ stays on. So 
whatever happens, keep yourself bright and shin- 
ing—don’t be without Dura-Gloss. It’s only 10¢. 


See these handsome Dura-Gloss colors— 
Blackberry Wineberry Mulberry 


GLOSS 


o / - 
Dura-Coat / 





WHAT’S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 
Substitutes Bat 1.000 


“We have four enemies: Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy—and malaria. But there is 
only one that can lick us. That's ma- 
laria.” 

Coming when the Japanese were 
launching their campaign in the East 
Indies, this statement by one of our 
military medical authorities had an un- 
pleasant ring. Malaria is fought with 
quinine, and most of our quinine came 
from Dutch East Indies territory. 

Our scientists had a job on their 
hands. And while one of the enemies 
was being fought in the field, malaria 
was being, licked in the laboratory. To- 
day, bright yellow tablets of a synthetic 
quinine substitute called atabrine are 
being manufactured at the rate of half 
a billion a year. The substitute isn’t 
just as good as quinine; it’s five times 
better. Only a fifth as much atabrine as 
quinine is required for treating malaria. 
Cost? Treatment of one’ case of malaria 
costs as much as an airmail letter. 





When the Japanese grabbed up Ma- 


laya our rubber supply was choked off. 
We began to stretch our rubber stock- 
piles, and our scientists buckled down 
to the job of producing synthetic rub- 
ber. In the meantime, substitutes had to 
be found, and synthetic plastics were 
given a trial. Some of these plastics have 
replaced rubber so effectively that they 
are superior to the natural product. 

Take the plastics known as polyvinyl 
resins, which were developed for their 
resistance to oil and grease. They are 
now being used for tubing and gaskets 
for airplanes, tanks, and other military 
equipment. 

Another synthetic resin, Resistoflex 
PVA, is pinch -hitting for rubber in 
radio equipment. And it isn’t just a sub- 
stitute. It ne, EON rubber. 

When we lost Java to the Japanese 
we were cut off from our ‘nie of 
kapok, a light silky fiber that gives life 
ra wd their buoyancy. A_ substitute 
had to be found pronto, and chemists 
knocked the spots out of the problem 
with glass—a new kind of glass, black 
and non-transparent, that weighs only 
ten pounds per cubic foot and floats on 
water. Their new glass is full of air- 
tight cells that make it buoyant. 

Shortages are being licked on other 
fronts, too. From China comes news 
that synthetic rubber and gasoline are 
being developed from tung oil, which 
comes from the seeds of the tung tree. 
And China has plenty of tung trees. 
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Captain Rickenbacker 
Heads Victory Corps 


Captain Edward Vernon “Eddie” 
Rickenbacker, well known aviation lead- 
er and World War ace, has accepted the 
Chairmanship of the Victory Corps Na- 
tional Policy Committee, at the invita- 
tion of Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt. 

Captain Rickenbacker, now 52 years 
old, was born in Columbus, Ohio. Be- 
fore the first World War he had already 
made a name for himself as an auto- 
racer, and won 
many __ national 
and_ international 
meets. In 1917 
he accompanied 
General Pershing 
to France as a 
member of the 
Motor Corps staff, 
but was soon 
transferred to the 
Air Service at his 
own request. He became commanding 
officer of the 94th Aero Pursuit Squad- 
ron, first American unit to fly actively 
on the Western Front, and was 'per- 
sonally credited with shooting down 26 
German planes. 





Capt. Rickenbacker 


After the war he organized his own 
motor company in Detroit, and was 
later an executive of Cadillac and other 
General Motors companies. Entering 
the aircraft industry in 1930, he became 
vice president of American Airways, 
then vice president of North American 
Aviation, Inc., and is now president and 
general manager of Eastern Airlines, 
Inc. 


VICTORY CORPS INSIGNIA 

Victory Corps insignia, manufactured to 
official specifications, are obtainable from 
several companies at moderate prices. The 
Champion Knit Wear Company of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is first in the field. Other com- 
panies making insignia will be listed in 
Scholastic when announced. The insignia 
(reproduced at top of this page) may be 
worn either as arm bands or on the special 
Victory Corps cap, similar to an overseas 
cap. Students may make their own caps, if 
they wish, from approved materials. Full 
instructions and patterns for doing so are 
contained in the Victory Corps manual. 





Ellicott City (Md.) High School 
Aims for 100 Per Cent Enrollment 


Ellicott-City (Maryland) High School 
has gone to town in a big way with the 
organization of its Victory Corps. Every 
one of the 275 students in this medium- 
sized rural high school is engaged in 
some form of war activity, according to 
Principal John E. Yingling, and al of 
them will become members of the V. C. 
as soon as they can qualify. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, Ellicott 
City students were doing their bit in 
many defense activities. In the Victory 
Book Campaign, they beat the quota of 
at least one book donated per student. 
Posters by two of their art students were 
chosen for the final exhibit in the Red 
Cross poster contest at Baltimore. The 
majority of students joined the Junior 
Red Cross, making clothing for English 
evacuees and scrapbooks and knit goods 
for hospital use. The Girl Scouts made 
500 coat hangers for Fort Meade. 


All Take First Aid 

Everybody took the first aid course, 
and the girls took home nursing and 
nutrition. Air raid drills were organized 
and many students volunteered for spot- 
ting work. Some entered special defense 
industry courses in the school shop. 
Commercial students attended classes in 
the forenoon and worked in the town’s 
offices in the afternoon. 

The boys organized a model airplane 
club and built planes for the Navy. And 
now pre-flight aeronautics training has 
been inaugurated. The | aga fitness 
program is being stressed for every stu- 
dent as a prerequisite to Victory Corps 
membership. And of course they have 
been all-out in the scrap drive. 

But perhaps the most important thing 
the Ellicott City students have done is 
their contribution to the agricultural 
manpower of this fruit-growing arid 
truck-gardening area. Throughout the 
spring, summer and fall, many of the 
boys have worked in the shorthanded 





The Office of Education has 
named Scholastic an official 
publication of the High School 
Victory Corps. 








Manual Tells How 
To Form Local Unit 


The High School Victory Corps 
Manual is ready. It’s a 44-page pat 
phlet in two colors describing in detail 
the plans for the Victory Corps and 
how to organize a local school unit. 
Single copies of the manual may be 

urchased from the Superintendent of 

uments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. 
Orders for 100 or more receive a 25 
per cent discount. 











farms and orchards of the region one 
full day a week, and two if they keep 
their studies up. They earn 40 cents an 
hour at ap — or other harvest 
jobs. At the school they planted Victory 
Gardens last spring and raised substan- 
tial crops of tomatoes, beans, and other 
preg These were canned by the 
girls in their home economics classes 
and are used to supply the High School 
Cafeteria throughout the year. , 

Front cover of this issue of Scholastic 
shows John Weking and Mason Swartz 
of the Production Service Division, 
Ellicott City High School Unit of 
the Victory Corps, working on the apple 
harvest. 
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~ FOLLOWING the FILMS | 





. 


“¥¥Tops, don’t miss. 


FOR ME AND MY GAL (M-G-M 
Wi Directed by Busby Berkeley. 
Produced by Arthur Freed.) 


IN THIS MOVIE of life among vaude- 
ville performers, Judy Garland gets a 
chance to sing some of the best-loved 
popular songs of the World War I era. 
These ae A of course, the song from 
which the picture gets its title. Not only 
does Judy sing, but she dances as well, 
with George Murphy at first and later 
with a screen newcomer, Gene Kelly, 
recruited from Broadway musical com- 
edy. There is a familiar plot about a 
nice girl (Judy) in love with a heel 
(Kelly). The heel redeems himself after 
a disgraceful attempt to dodge the draft 
and all ends well. There is small oppor- 
tunity for European soprano Marta 
Eggerth to show her worth and for 
comedian Ben Blue to caper to the full 
extent of his ability. But Judy’s singing 
_and the performance of Gene Kelly are 
excellent. It’s a film which should ap- 

to young and old, and the pro- 

rs have given it a scope which 
makes it at times moving and almost 
always entertaining. 
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““Worthwhile. 





“So-so. 





Movie Check List 
“¥(Tops, don’t miss) 


The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. 
Wake Island. The World at War. 


“¥ (Worthwhile) 

Across the Pacific. Bambi. The 
Major and the Minor. Tales of 
Manhattan. Talk of the Town. One 
of Our Aircraft Is Missing. The 
Magnificent Ambersons. Pride of 
the Yankees. Iceland. Flying Tigers. 
Me and My Gal. 


“(So-so) 
The War Against Mrs. Hadley. 
The Forest Rangers. Springtime in 
the Rockies. 











SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 
i“ (20th Century-Fox. Directed 

by Irving Cummings. Pro- 

duced by William LeBaron.) 


IT MAY BE “springtime in the Rock- 
ies,” but it is apparently not springtime 
in the hearts of Fox’s story-writers. For 
nothing new has been added to the 





nicolor musical featuring 


Betty Grable, 


John Payne and Carmen Miranda. If | 


you enjoyed this one’s daddy and grand- 


daddy and great grand-daddy, you will | 


probably go for Junior too. 


Carmen Miranda has rather more dia- | 
logue than usual, which she manages to 


garble in a thoroughly delightful fash- 
ion. Her singing of “Chattanooga Choo 
Choo” in Portuguese may well be the 


highlight of the picture. Charlotte 


Greenwood’s there too, to the surprise 
of nobody, and so are Cesar Romero 
and Edward Everett Horton. Then 
Harry James and his Music Makers 
make their music in front of a backdrop 
of Lake Louise and Banff. Is that 
enough? 

The story? Well, Payne and Grable 
split up when she sees lipstick on his 
hanky. This practically prostrates Payne, 
both personally and _ professionally. 
When the only chance he can get to do 
a show involves the necessity of getting 
Betty back, he goes to work. He does 
all right, too, till she finds out why he’s 
wooing her. Then the whole thing 
threatens to start all over again! But the 
altogether altruistic Miss Miranda does 
something about it just in time for a 
ten-acre finale that must have strained 
the technicolor cameras almost to the 
point of exhaustion. 





LAUGHS) 


Army Life 


Sergeants always talk out of the side 
of theif mouths and look tough, but 
underneath it all they have a heart of 

. .. all the meals are beans and 
toes, day in and day out, but no- 
minds . . . you really don't have 
to get up at reveille if you don’t want 
to . . . a timely wisecrack will always 
u off fatigue duty . . . Officers 
iets consult Rookies = intricate mili- 
tary problems . . . aviators always stick 
gum on the side of their plane before 
+a take-off . . . and, whenever youre 
short of money, your buddies are al- 
ways good for a ten buck touch... . 
—in the movies! 


Mather Field Wing Tips 


Hamlet Speaks 


“How weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able seem to me all the uses of this 
world.”—Economics Class after a test. 

“God has given you one face, and 
you make yourselves another.”—Central 


“Your offense is rank, it smells to 
heaven.”—Mishap in the Chemistry Lab. 
c 


entral Register, Detroit, Mich. 


Just for Fun 


The salesman started to unstrap his 
sample case. 

“Don't bother,” interrupted the store- 
keeper, “I have no time to look at 
them.” 

“But,” pleaded the salesman, “it won't 
take a minute.” 

“No,” replied the other, “I’m not in- 
terested.” 

“Well, would you mind if I spread 
them out and looked at the samples 
myself? I haven't had a chance to see 


them for weeks.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


You Tell ‘Em 

A sergeant drilling a batch of recruits 
saw that one of them was marching 
out of step. Going to the man as they 
marched, he said sarcastically, “Do you 
know, bud, that they are all out of step 
except you?” 

“What?” asked the recruit innocently. 

“I said they are all out of step except 
you!” 

“Well,” was the retort, “you're in 
charge; you tell ’em.” 

Pointer 


Talented 


Bo: “My uncle plays the piano by 
ear.” 

Bing: “That's nothing, my grand- 
father fiddles with his beard.” 


Plain Truth 


Visitor: “It isn’t often that I get such 
a ee dinner.” 
unior: “Same here, Mr. Jones.” 





The Saturday Evening Post 
“Of course the Messerschmitt ME-109F has « 
high ceiling and speed, but don’t forget that our 
P-38 does 404 m.p.m. and climbs to 35,000 feet, 
and also that our turbo-supercharged B-17 carries 
four tons of bombs and out-climbs both the 
ME-110 and the ME-109F.” 











HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA AND CAPS 


Manufactured by 
Champion Knitwear Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dept. V 




















already successful formula for this tech- | 
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OF YESTERDAY 





# WORLD NEWS 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS AGO 
THIS WEEK (1916) 

Oct. 26. Lloyd George tells the Brit- 
ish House of Commons that everything 
possible is being done to aid hard- 
pressed Rumania. 

Oct. 29. Greek ship George M.. Em- 
biricos sunk by German submarine. 
Ship was carrying relief supplies des- 
tined for Belgium. 

Oct. 31. General Von Hindenburg 
| says German lines are unbreakable, and 
that France is dying. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO (1918) 
Oct. 26. Col. House, President Wil- 
son's appointee to the Supreme War 









Council of the Allies in Versailles, 
arrives in France. 
Oct. 30. Eagle-1, new sub - chaser 


built by Ford, is put in commission. 
Japan invites the U. S. and Great 

Britain to help her end strife between 

southern rebels and northern forces in 


China. 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO (1920) 

Oct. 29. Reparations Committee de- 
cides that Germany must pay in ship- 
ping for scuttling the fleet at Scapa 

Flow. 

Oct. 30. Russian Soviet builds up 
their army. Trotzky points to a need of 
| troops for the southern front. Conflict 
between Bolshevists and anti-Bolshev- 
ists continues. 

Japan demands apology from China 
for the use by Bolshevists of Chinese 
guns in the slaughter of Japanese gar- 
rison at Nikolaevsk, Eastern Siberia. 

Nov. 1. U. S. entry into League of 
Nations to be campaign issue. Soldiers 
in Government Hospital at Arrow Head 
Springs, California, appeal for entry. 
FIFTEEN YEARS AGO (1927) 

Oct. 27. Cases against 400. World 
War slackers dismissed. 

Oct. 29. Italian Fascisti celebrate the 
| fifth anniversary of the March on Rome; 
Premier Mussolini reviews achieve- 
™ ments of past year. 

NINE YEARS AGO (1933) 
Oct. 26. U. S. War Department bars 
mArmy from buying airplanes or autos 

from firms which have not joined NRA 
mNational Recovery Act). 








Oct. 27. Hitler, campaigning for elec- 
tion, takes speaking tour. The number 
of pfisoners in concentration camps 
mounts daily. Prisoners may not vote. 

Oct. 28. Chiang Kai-shek’s campaign 
against Communists in Kiangsi makes 
little headway. 

Nov. 1. German National Socialist 
Teachers’ Association is told that all 
schools are to teach air preparedness. 


ONE YEAR AGO (1941) 

Oct. 26. Gen. Field Marshal Fedor 
von Bock launches new German offen- 
sive against Moscow. USSR resistance 
still firm. Donets drive continues. Cri- 











mean push renewed. “ia Bats is be- 
lieved to be new German goal. 

U. S. debates revision or repeal of , 
Neutrality Act. Sen. Pepper urges total 
economic blockade of Japan. 

Oct. 26. Treaty between United States 
and Japan protecting seal herds in the 
Arctic expires. 

Oct. 28. President Roosevelt in Navy 
Day speech promises continued aid to 
China. He makes no mention of Japa- 
nese - U, S. relations. 

Oct. 30. Article in Hochi, Japanese 
newspaper, urges Chiang Kai-shek to 
surrender. Says Japan wants peace and 
friendship. 
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TOM is on the Fur Salvage Drive. Even bits of 
fur are usable. They’re sewed together for sea- 
men’s vests. It’s cold at sea! 


THE TWINS help by planning 
the family meals. They've 
studied nutrition—know how 
to keep fit. Do Tootsies fit in? 
Yes, sir, They're energy-food. 


Rich in DEXTROSE 
for food-energy 
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LABOR SHORTAGE at the library gives Bill a chance to 
help. But extra work takes extra energy! Bill fills the 
bill with delicious Tootsies! 


Tootsie Rolls 


Chewy! Chocolatey! America’s favorite candy! 
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*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


The filly on the right says she’s casting off 
in a flurry because her date has borrowed 
a bus and they’re heading out to the 
drive-in for two Pepsi-Colas. 


C’MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun—and there are 
trophies for the.winners. Boys’ and girls’ 
games are played—so everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 








